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INDUSTRY AND TOWN PLANNING 


N a recent address to members of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
has pointed out the present lack of a co-ordinated policy 
for determining the organisation for the urgently needed 
distribution of our industries and the housing of the 
workers engaged in them. On the one hand the industrial 
experts are duly considering the conditions fixing the 
locations for the various new industries or the probable 
expansion of existing ones, while the town planners are 
investigating appropriate methods for remodelling occupied 
areas and for the alternative measures involving the 
foundation of new or of satellite residential towns, but 
so far there has not been the close inter-relationship 
between: these two branches of an obviously united 
activity. 

For industry certain well-defined conditions must 
clearly be essential, such as access to raw material, 
good transport facilities and appropriate sites, but none of 
these would be conclusive unless the housing of the workers 
concerned can also be provided with due attention to 
health and amenity, and while, as Lord Balfour says, 
asane measure of orderly industrial expansion is demanded, 
housing of the best possible type as regards both the 
selection of good sites and their skilful development is 
an even more important aspect of the national welfare. 

There is the danger that in the effort to make good the 
housing shortage, the whole business of suburban extension 
will start over again, increasing the load on local transport 
and restricting the access to the open country from the 
big towns. On the other hand, there is also the tendency 
that, if unrestricted, there will be a scattering of dwellings 
all over the most attractive parts of the country and along 
the coasts, disregarding the amenities and the more valuable 
agricultural and market gardening land. In neither of 
these cases does the relationship of housing to industrial 
development come into the picture. 

The advocates of the garden city have not, up to the 
present, gone far beyond emphasising the general principles 
of their programme, and only in a few cases have they claimed 
special advantages for any particular site. With the 
knowledge they possess of the desirable pattern for a self- 
contained town, it would be most advantageous to establish 
closer contacts with those who are making a special study 
of the industrial possibilities in order to secure a considered 
programme for industry and the worker. For a number 
of years the manufacturing and trading activities of the 
country have been under consideration, and though the 
survey is by no means complete, its importance to a sound 
general town-planning scheme is well recognised. 

One factor in such a survey must not be ignored, namely, 
what is termed the balance of industrial employment ; 
this takes two forms, that of adjustment for various 
members of a family as in the case where the main bread- 
winner is in a skilled occupation possibly of a “ heavy ” 
character and openings are required for adolescents who 
desire something of a different type; the other is where 
employment is liable to fluctuations and some appropriate 
alternatives are desirable. It should not be difficult in 
a town of from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants to provide for 


such cases, but sometimes the “ satellite ’’ town has ad- 
vantages in these respects. 

In view of the vast amount of investigation and of the 
constructive studies that have been carried out by voluntary 
associations and professional bodies, among whom the 
architects have taken a prominent place, it seems a great 
pity that the Government has done so little in taking ad- 
vantage of these. It is true that a number of professional 
men have been embodied in, or have appeared before, 
various official committees; but many of the more 
imaginative conceptions, which, though perhaps not 
practicable in their entirety contain valuable hints on 
future developments, have been offered from various 
sources and should be taken into serious consideration by 
the Ministries concerned. 

Lord Balfour has evidently made himself familiar with 
many of these and his criticisms, therefore, carry a good 
deal of weight. He takes the view that the public in 
general is sincerely interested in the various aspects of 
planning and is beginning to realise its implications on 
the problems of every-day life, but is yet not by any means 
as clear-sighted as is desirable as to what is the right sort 
of planning as it is about the right sort of house. It is, 
in his view, important that the best-informed technical 
opinions on the main issues should be more widely diffused 
and the burden of this task has rested too heavily on 
voluntary effort, so that too little pressure has been 
exercised on the question of avoiding the mistakes that 
occurred between the years 1919 and 1939. 

Public opinion has been awakened to some of the main 
errors ; dwellers both in town and in the country recognise 
failures that have been emphasised by war experiences, 
but the remedies are not yet so clearly understood and the 
man in the street is seldom qualified to visualise the extent 
to which a really intensive survey of industrial and social 
conditions, together with the procedure that such a survey 
would dictate, would bring about an efficient reconstruction. 
Even the Government itself is still tinkering with the 
problem and is dealing with it in a piecemeal fashion, 
not apparently displaying an appreciation of the fact that 
the material resources of the country and the life it should 
offer to its péople must be regarded as one indissoluble 
whole, and not as a series of separate activities under the 
control of a number of Ministries acting independently of 
each other. 

It is hardly necessary to quote recent examples of the 
numerous cases in which this method, or lack of method, 
has operated to the national detriment, but the Bill brought 
in by the Treasury for powers to acquire requisitioned 
property, with its serious implications as regards recon- 
struction and town planning, is a flagrant instance of this 
kind of policy and evoked immediate opposition from 
members of the House representing very varied types of 
interest, both public and individual. 

Under existing conditions the remedy is not easy to 
define, but in general terms it appears desirable to give 
a watching brief to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning with the function of criticising and reviewing all 
procedure impinging on their own province. 
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LIVERPOOL ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL 


Sir Giles Scott, O.M., R.A., Architect. 


(See facing page.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Royal Academy Elections. 

Ar general assemblies of Academicians 
and Associates of the Royal Academy 
held last week, Mr. Hubert Worthington, 
F.R.LB.A., was elected an Associate. 
Messrs. Alfred Thomson, George Belcher 
and James Woodford, all Associates, were 
elected Academicians, and Mr. John L. 
Wheatley Associate. The election of Mr. 
Worthington will be received with great 
satisfaction by architects and artists. His 
scholarly and imaginative hand is to be 
seen in much collegiate work in Oxford, 
where he remodelled the old Bodleian and 
the Radcliffe Camera, and designed the 
garden buildings at Merton, new Library 
at New College, the Gate House, Trinity, 
and the new Forestry building. At Man- 
chester he built the staff houses at the 
University, and was architect of the regi- 
mental chapel in the Cathedral. 

Mr. Worthington has been appointed 
to replan Inner Temple, and has recently 
returned from a survey of war cemeteries 
in the North African area for the Imperial 
War Graves Commission. He is a mem- 
ber of the Royal Fine Art Commission. 
He is 59. 


Cost of Repairing St. Paul’s. 

Tus Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
are preparing a report (according to 7’he 
Times) on the cost of repairing bomb 
damage to the Cathedral and of other 
restaration required after the war. Apart 
from the amount that is expected to be 
received in payment for war damage, a 
sum of not less than £100,000 will be 
needed. Among ag restorations will 
be that of the high altar, which was de- 
stroyed during one of the three occasions 
when the Cathedral was hit by high ex- 
plosives. The great organ was exten- 
sively damaged when a bomb penetrated 
the north-west transept. Another item of 
expenditure will be the lengthening of 
the choir school. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral Watch. 

A note in the current issue of Supple- 
ment for Forces members of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal refers to the St. Paul’s Watch. 
In 1939 the preservation of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral against anticipated enemy air 
attack became the urgent concern of the 
Dean and Chapter. The organisation of 
A.R.P. was put in the hands of Mr. W. 
Godfrey Allen, Surveyor to the Fabric, 
who, realising the inadequacy of the 
Cathedral Staff to give complete cover by 
day and night, appealed for volunteers. 
An appeal to the R.I.B.A. met with a 
ready response, and some 44 members of 
the Institute have carried out duties at 
St. Paul’s, the majority for more than 
five years. 

All members are trained as firemen and 
are expected to deal with all incendiaries 
and fire which may occur without calling 
for assistance from the National Fire 
Service. In the 1,100 odd alerts during 
which the Cathedral has been watched, 





squads have worked in strategic positions. 


from the stone gallery above the colon- 
nade of the dome down to the crypt fleor. 
All these squads have automatic telephone 
communication with a control centre in 
the drum of the dome. 

Outwardly, to-day St. Paul’s stands 
very much as formerly, its massive bulk 
concealing the severe but reparable 
damage caused by high explosive bombs. 
Fortunate escapes from bombs were many, 
and in the first fortnight alone, during 
which time London was subjected 
severe air attacks, no fewer than 
One 


bombs fell near to the Cathedral. 
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1,000 kilo bomb which did not explode 
penetrated to a depth of 28 ft., only 50 ft. 
from the clock tower, and a parachute 
mine which also did not explode met the 
startled gaze of the Watch whe en- 
countered it in the north-east churchyard 
during the early hours of a Sunday morn- 
ing. The former was removed by the 
Royal’ Engineers and the latter by the 
Royal Navy. Also fortunate is the fact 
that no member of the Watch has sus- 
tained a serious injury, despite the 
hazardous task of working at roof and 
dome level during every London night 
raid. The efforts of architects, who form 
an energetic part of St. Paul’s Watch, 


have not been in vain in preserving 
Wren’s masterpiece from the depredations 
of the Hun. 


Soane Museum Curatorship. 

Tue President and Council of the 
Royal Academy have appointed Mr. John 
Newenham Summerson, B.A.(Arch.), 
F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A., to be Curator of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum in succession to the 
late Mr. Arthur T, Bolton. Mr. Summer- 
son, who is 40 years of age, was educated 
ati Harrow and at} University College, 
London, and was for a time in the office of 
Sir Giles Scott. For two years, in 1929 
and 1930, he lectured on architecture at 
the College of Art in Edinburgh. Since 
1941 he has been Deputy Director of the 





Photo: Yevonde 
MR. HUBERT WORTHINGTON, ELECTED 
A.R.A. (See this page). 
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National Buildings Record. His literary 
works include the standard biography of 
John Nash. 


~—_ Tower of Liverpool Cathedral. 

7x publish on facing page a drawi j 
Mr. Gordon Hemm of the Under ee 
of Liverpool Cathedral. Col. E. Vere 
Cotton writes: ‘‘ Mr. Hemm’s admirable 
drawing is doubly valuable. For those 
who have seen the Cathedral since the new 
section was finished it will recall the thrill 
which every visitor experiences when first 
he sees the full splendour of the interior. 
For those for whom this experience still 
lies in the future, the drawing conveys 
far better than any photograph the mag- 
nificence of the architect's design, since 
owing to its great height, it is impossible 
- F pegs the Under Tower satisfac- 


“A stranger entering the buildin 
first the elaborately camel portale na 
the distant reredos, and it is only gradu- 
ally that, conscious of the vastness of the 
space within which he is standing, his 
eyes begin to travel upwards past the 
great lancets, past the huge rose window 
to rest at last on the summit of the vault 
‘poised 170 feet above his head. 

‘‘ The camera cannot follow this upward 
glance, which is spiritual as well as 
physical, and none of the photographs yet 
taken, though technically impeccable, 
convey the beauty and proportions of the 
building in the way that Mr. Hemm has 
succeeded in doing. .. . 

“The Cathedral is a composition in 
colour as well as in line and mass. Indeed, 
the first impress on the mind, after 
astonishment at the sheer scale of the 
building, is the brilliance of the trans- 
lucent colours of the windows in their 
setting of pink sandstone, and it is only 
gradually that the strength and subtlety 
of the mouldings, the exquisite curves of 
the vaulting ribs, and the bold contrast 
between plain ashlar and ornate carving 
begin to contribute their quota to the 
total, overpowering impression. But the 
Cathedral is still unfinished, and until] the 
western nave is built Sir Giles Scott’s full 
conception will not be realised.”’ 
Chartered Surveyors’ Examinations. 

Untin now, one of the methods of 
entry into the Chartered Surveyors’ In- 
stitution has been by passing a single 
examination known as the Direct Fellow- 
ship Examination. This examination, 
which was an alternative to the First Pro- 
fessional, Intermediate and Final examin- 
ations, was open only to candidates over 
35 years of age who had had at least five 
years as principals in an established busi- 
ness or had held positions of equivalent 
professional responsibility for the same 
period. 

The Council of the Institution, on a 
report from its Education Committee, has 
decided to discontinue the Direct Fellow- 
ship Examination from now onwards. In 
place of the Direct Fellowship Examina- 
tion there will be a Direct Membership 
Examination, which will be held for the 
first time in March, 1946. Candidates for 
the Direct Membership Examination must 
be surveyors aged 35 cr over who have 
nad at least 15 years’ technical experi- 
ence, the last four of which must have 
been spent in a professional office ap- 
proved by the Council. The syllabus and 
marking of the Direct Membership 
Examination will be the same as those for 
the Direct Fellowship Examination 
hitherto. The passing of the Direct 
Membership Examination will not imply 
eligibility for election as a Fellow of the 
Institution. The consequences of success 
will be the same as in the case of the 
other professional examinations. 
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The’ Council intend that the Direct 
Membership Examination shall be held 
for six years only, from and including 
the year 1946. uring that period the 
Direct Membership Examination will be 
held in March each year. Applications, 
which should be made on forms obtainable 
from the Secretary of the Institution, 12, 
Great George-street, London, §8S.W.1, 
must be received at the Institution during 
the preceding August. 


L.C.C, Housing Estimates. 

THE annual estimates, which came 
before the London County Council on 
May 1, included limited provision for 
acquiring land and preparing sites for 
permanent houses and emergency factory- 
made houses. The total amount veted on 
the. capital estimates was £2,334,460, as 
against’ £1,418,500 for the year 1944-45. 
The additional provisional sums amount 
to £1,600,000, as against £825,000 last 
year, the increase being accounted for by 
the inclusion of a much larger sum for 
housing. Of £1,846,000 allowed in the 
capital estimates for housing, £1,500,000 
is for acquisition of land. A further 
£1,550,000 is included as a_ provisional 
sum to cover additional schemes for the 
advance preparation of sites as soon as 
conditions permit. 


Architects in S.E.A.C. 

AN organisation with the name ‘‘ Service 
Arts and Technical Organisation ”’ 
(S.A.T.0.) has been established in India 
to help architects and their fellows in the 
other sections of the building industry. 
All members and students serving in 
India or S.E.A.C. are asked to get in 
touch with 8.A.T.O. by writing to Capt. 
P. J. Marshall, R.E., the General Secre- 
tary,.c/o Messrs. Gvrindlay’s Bank, Cal- 
cutta. §.A.T.O. is able to render con- 
siderable assistance to architects and 
students in the Forces by acting as a dis- 
tribution centre for technical information 
and publications and in the organisation 
of educational work. It is now in close 
touch with the R.I.B.A., who will be pro- 
viding S.A.T.0O. with all the material 
assistance and backing possible. 


A Civil Engineering Exhibition. 

Tue Federation of Civil Engineering 
Contractors have organised an exhibition 
of civil engineering achievements to he 
held at Charing Cross Underground 
Station, Embankment Entrance. It will 
be opened at 11 a.m. on May 15 by the 
Minister of Works, Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
M.P., and after will be open to the 
general public each week-day from 
9.30 a.m. until 7.30 p.m., and each Sunday 
from 2 p.m. until 7 p.m., up to and 
including Sunday, June 17. It is an 
exhibition entirely devoted to civil engi- 
neering achievements as distinct from 
building. 

The King’s Pictures. 

Tue Kine has appointed Mr. Anthony 
Frederick Blunt to be Surveyor of the 
King’s Pictures, in the room of Sir 
Kenneth McKenzie Clark, resigned, the 
appointment to date from April 1, 1945. 


Architect as Parliamentary Candidate. 

Mr. Tom Brappock, F.R.I.B.A., has 
been adopted as prospective Labour can- 
didate for Mitcham at the Parliamentary 
election. 


Wandsworth Borough Housing. 
WanpswortH B.C. have appointed 
architects for housing work proposed in 
the borough as follows: Notre Dame site, 
Clapham, 562 flats and cottages—Mr. 
C. H. James, A.R.A.; ‘‘Site No. 2,” 


855 flats—Mr. Harold Baily, F.R.1.B.A. ; 
‘Site No. 3,’’ 247 flats—Mr. Joseph Hill, 


THE BUILDER 


COMING EVENTS 


Friday, May 4. 


Housing Centre. One-day Conference on 
“ Rural Housing.” 13, Suffolk-street, S8.W.1. 
10 a.m. 


Monday, May 7. 
Society or Enoingers. Dr. V. 

“ Plastics in Engineering.” 
Society’s House, Burlington House, W. 
(tea at 4.30 p.m.). 

wadnnetan. May 9. 
_ ARCHITECTURAL Science BoaRD. Papers on Heat- 
ing Appliances for Small Houses: (a) Solid 


E. Varsley on 
At Geological 
5 p.m. 


Fuel (Mr. E. A. C. Chamberlain); (b) Gas 
(Mr. D. A. Winter); and (c) Electricity (Mr. 
Kk. G. Batt. 66, Portland-place, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 


Friday, May 11. 

Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Discussion (led by Mr. E. St. John Catchpool) 
on “The Greater London Plan: 3.—Open-air 
Recreation.” 28, King-street, W.C.2.. 6.30 p.m. 





F.R.I.B.A. ; ‘“‘ Site No. 4,” 450 flats—Mr. 
Basil Hughes, F.R.I.B.A.; ‘‘ Site No. 5,” 
450 flats and cottages—Mr. C. Lovett 
Gill, F.R.I.B.A.; and Cowpers-row area, 
Streatham, 13.3 acres—Mr. Ewart G. 
Culpin, F.R.I.B.A. 


Surrey County Architect. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the posi- 
tion of County Architect to Surrey County 
Council. Candidates must be Fellows or 
Associate members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Salary will be 
£2,000 per annum inclusive (no bonus). 
Applications (on forms obtainable from 
Mr. Dudley Aukland, Clerk of the County 
Council, County Hall, Kingston-on- 
Thames), are returnable by June 9. Appli- 
cants who are members of H.M. Forces 
serving abroad are requested to cable 
date of dispatch of applications. Tele- 
graphic address, ‘“‘County, Kingston-upon- 
Thames.” 


Appointments. 

Mr. Rosert R. Suiacu, Burgh Surveyor 
of Dunoon, has been appointed Chief 
Engineer to the Scottish Housing Associa- 
tion, Ltd., Edinburgh, which is under 
State jurisdiction, and is responsible for 
the erection by the Government of houses 
in Scotland. 

Mr. E. Berry Wesser, A.R.1.B.A., 39, 
Gordon-square, W.C.1, has been appointed 
by Leicester E.C. to lay out Western Park 
golf course site for schools and other 
buildings. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Howarp L. Katty, A.R.I.B.A., at 
present engaged in the County Architect’s 
Department of the Middlesex County 
Council, has been appointed Staff Archi- 
i to the Marquess of Northampton’s 

rust. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, May 3, 1845. 

A New System or ARCHITECTURE.— 
Some time ago Mr. W. V. Pickett offered 
to impart to the Royal Academy his plans 
for a new system of architecture, pro- 
vided they would pay him a certain large 
sum of money for the secret. The 
Academy refused the offered confidence, 
and the secret was tendered on much 
easier terms to the Institute of Archi- 
tects. Being declined there also, the 
author ... brought his system before 
the Society of Arts. 
*.The “‘new system” was based on a greater 

use of metal, and the author’s description 
has a curiously modern flavour. He proposed 
scantlings or tie-bars with cast-iron plates 
bolted on either side. ‘The basso-relievo style 
of decoration is abandoned as fitted only to 
masonry,” and the author foresees “an archi- 
tecture adapted to the various requirements of 
domestic life and of modern society... a 
commercial architecture opening new and un- 
trodden fields for enterprise of almost every 
description.’”” The steel house of the 1914-1918 
war was the answer to his suggestion. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF A 
DICTATOR 


HAD HITLER BEEN AN ARCHITECT 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 


SomE years ago a brilliant galaxy of 
collaborators produced a book in which each 
wrote an imaginary forecast of the prob- 
able course of events if something had 
happened otherwise to one of the chief 
characters in world history. The later case 
of Adolf Hitler provides a dramatic basis 
for another fanciful speculation, because 
it may reasonably be argued that, if he 
had attained his youthful ambition to 
become an architect, his great ability and 
his restless energy would have found 
ample scope in a much less dangerous 
field than European politics. 

Sensational as this thesis may appear at 
first sight, it may all be substantiated by 
an intelligent reading of Mein Kampf, in 
the unexpurgated edition admirably 
translated by James Murphy. One hears 
loose statements that Hitler was an un- 
successful painter, architect, paperhanger, 
and bricklayer; and, unless one reads his 
own book carefully, the real truth, with 
its fateful sequel, is apt to remain 
obscure. 

His father was a minor Civil Servant, 
born of artisan parents, and he hoped thai 
the young Adolf would follow in his 
footsteps, perhaps to climb higher up the 
social ladder. Retiring at b6 years of 
age, he settled down on a farm near a 
small town in Upper Austria, and sent 
Adolf to a secondary school to prepare 
for Government service. But even at the 
tender age of 11 the boy rebelled against 
this parental decision :— 

‘*No matter how hard and determined 
my father might be about putting his 
own plans and opinions into action, his 
son was no less obstinate in refusing to 
accept ideas on which he set little or no 
value. I would not become a Civil Ser- 
vant. No amount of persuasion and no 
amount of ‘ grave warnings’ could break 
down that opposition. I would not be- 
come a State official, not on any account. 
All the attempts which my father made 
to arouse in me a love or liking for that 
profession, by picturing his own carcer 
for me, had only the opposite effect. lt 
nauseated me to think that one day | 
might be fettered to an office stool, that 
I could not dispose of my own time but 
would be forced to spend the whole of 
my life filling out forms.” 


Hitler’s Early Ambition. 

So far his ideas seem to have been 
merely negative, but a year or so later 
he propounded an alternative to his 
father: ‘‘ How it came about I cannot 
exactly say now; but one day it became 
clear to me that I would be a painter—I 
mean an artist. That I had an aptitude 
for drawing was an admitted fact. It 
was even one of the reasons why my 
father had sent me to the Realschule; but 
he had never thought of having that 
talent developed in such a way that I 
could take up painting as a professional 
career. Quite the contrary. hen... 
my father asked me for the last time what 
I myself really wished to be, the resolu 
tion that I had already formed expressed 
itself almost automatically. For a while 
my father was speechless. ‘A painter’ 
An artist-painter?’ he exclaimed. He 
wondered whether I was in a sound state 
of mind. He thought that he might not 
have caught my words rightly, or that 
he had misunderstood what I meant. But 
when I had explained my ideas to him 
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and he saw how. seriously I took them, 
he opposed them with that full determi- 
nation which was characteristic of him. 
... ‘Artist! Not as long-as I live, never.’ 
As the son had inherited some of the 
father’s obstinacy, besides having other 
qualities of his own, my reply was equally 
energetic. But it stated something quite 
the contrary. At that our struggle became 
stalemate.”’ 


As neither party would budge, Adolf 
had to continue his studies at the Real- 
schule, but made up his mind to neglect 
all subjects that did not appear to be of 
any obvious use to a painter. It is sig- 
nificant that world history was one of his 
favourite subjects. His father died when 
Adolf was only 13, and for the next five 
years his schooling was intermittent. This 
was due partly to an indulgent mother, 
but chiefly to the fact that he developed 
lung trouble. It thus happened that his 
mother’s death, when he was about 18, 
found him not only penniless, but still 
untrained for painting, or architecture, 
or anything else. One of his biographers, 
Konrad Heiden, states that ‘‘for five 
years he lounged about the house idly 
and aimlessly.’ Hitler himself does not 
confirm this; he says that he had to leave 
the Realschule for a year at least and 
that his mother agreed that he should 
attena ‘‘ the Academy.”’ 

But. his ‘‘dream,’’ as he called it, of 
becoming a painter was rudely shattered 
when, ‘‘armed with a bulky packet of 
sketches,’’ he presented himself for the 
entrance examination at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Vienna. At his Realschule 
he had been, he says, ‘‘by far the best 
student in the drawing class,’’ and he 
had no fears about passing the test for 
admission though he had recently begun 
to think that perhaps architecture, rather 
than painting, was his métier. On a pre- 
vious visit to Vienna he had found the 
buildings of the art galleries more inter- 
esting than their contents. 
Ringstrasse had a magic effect upon me, 
as if it were a scene from the Thousand 
and One Nights.” 

But this time, to his horror and amaze- 
ment, he was told that he had failed in 
his entrance examination. 
see the Rector and asked him to explain 
the reasons why they refused to accept 
me as a student in the general School of 
Painting, which was part of the Academy. 
He said that the sketches which I had 
brought with me unquestionably showed 
that painting was not what I was suited 
for, but that the same sketches gave 
clear indication of my aptitude for archi- 
tectural designing. Therefore the School 
of Painting did not come into question for 
me, but rather the School of Architecture, 
which also formed part of the Academy. 
At first it was impossible to understand 
how this could be so, seeing that I had 
never been to a school for architecture, 
and had never received any instruction in 
architectural designing. .. . 


“Within a few days I myself also 
knew that I ought to become an architect. 
But of course the way was very difficult. 
I was now forced bitterly to rue my 
former conduct in neglecting and despis- 
ing certain subjects at the Realschule. 
Before taking up the courses at the School 
of Architecture it was necessary to attend 
the Technical Building School; but a 
necessary qualification for entrance into 
this school was a Leaving Certificate from 
the Middle School. And this I simply 
did not have. According to the human 
measure of things my dream of following 
an artistic calling seemed beyond the 
limits of possibility.” 


** The whole - 


““T went to. 
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The lack of a ‘‘ School Certificate,’ as 
we should call it, has handicapped many 
would-be architectural students. For 
Hitler it closed the front door to his 
proiession. For Europe it. proved to be 
a catastrophe. At first he did not despair, 
and began to think about the back door. 
So he soon returned to Vienna to earn 
his living as best. he could, and there he 
remained for several years. 

‘‘The former self-assurance had come 
back, and I had my eyes steadily fixed 
on the goal. I would be an architect. 
Obstacles are placed across our path in 
life, not to be boggled at but to be sur- 
mounted. As I was fully determined to 
surmount these obstacles, having the 
picture of my father constantly before my 
mind, who had raised himself by _ his 
own efforts to the position of a Civil 
Servant, though he was the poor son of a 
village shoemaker. I had a better Start, 
and the possibilities of struggling through 
were better. At that time my lot in life 
seemed to me q harsh one, but to-day I 
see in it the wise workings of Providence. 
. . . T am thankful for that period of my 
life, because it hardened me and enabled 
me to be as tough as I now am. And I 
am even more thankful that I was thus 
saved from the emptiness of a life of 
ease, and that a mother’s darling was 
taken from tender arms and handed over 
to adversity as a new mother.” 


So for three years Hitler lived in a 
men’s hostel in Vienna, a ‘‘ doss-house,”’ 
among the very dregs of the people. The 
iron entered into his soul. Among other 
phenomena he discovered the Jews, whose 
existence he had hitherto failed to note. 
By day he carried a hod as a bricklayer’s 
labourer, in the evenings he made water- 
colour sketches and drawings at the long 
table in the common-room of the hostel, 
and these were sold for him by a fellow 
lodger. According to Heiden: ‘ The 
purchasers were often Jews. Hitler says 
not a word of this commercial side of his 
artistic efforts; he does not even maintain 
that his Jewish clients cheated him. 
Hanisch (the fellow-lodger), on the other 
hand, declares that Hitler himself de- 
scribed to him how he put his water- 
colours on the warm hearth in order to 
make them yellow, and then appended 
the forged signatures of well-known 
artists to these seemingly old pictures—a 
nasty trick.” Within two years the 
meagre income thus earned enabled him 
to abandon his work as a labourer. 


His Artistic Ability. 

Some hard things have been said 
about Hitler’s lack of artistic ability, but 
some of his sketches which he made while 
serving in the ranks during the Great 
War were exhibited at Stuttgart in the 
Spring of 1936, after he had become 
famous (reproduced in colour in the 
lllustrated London News of May 30, 
1936); and most- young architects would 
be proud to have done anything so good 
in such circumstances. They are, how- 
ever, far superior to another selection of 
very crude sketches of imagin archi- 
tectural and landscape subjects, obviously 
dating from his youthful days, which 
were published by the American illus- 
trated magazine Life (October 30, 1939). 
He says of his early work in water-colour 
that ‘‘it had an interest for me in view 
of the profession to which I aspired... . 
I naturally devoted myself with enthu- 
siasm to the study of architecture. Side 
by side with music I cofsidered it queen 
of the arts. To study it was for me not 
work but pleasure. I could read or draw 
till the small hours of the morning with- 
out ever getting tired. And I became 
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more and more Confident” that my dream 
of a brilliant future would become true, 
even though I should have to wait long 
years for its fulfilment. I was firmly 
convinced that one day I should make a 
name for myself as an architect.’’ 

He refers in to this ambition in a 
later passage ‘at Mein Kampf : ‘1 hoped 
that one day I might be able to make my 
mark as an architect, and that I could 
devote my talents to the service of my 
country on a large or small scale, accord- 
ing to the will of Fate.” 

Meanwhile he began to study Marx, to 
ponder upon the nature of the Jews, and 
to preach politics to his fellow-workmen : 
‘‘The fact that, side by side with my 
professional studies, I took the greatest 
interest in everything that had to do with 
politics did not seem to me to signify 
anything of great importance.”’ hat- 
ever it may have seemed to him then, his 
ultimate transition from architecture to 
politics, which was a natural result of his 
war experiences, was a matter of supreme 
importance to all Germany, then to all 
Europe, and finally to the whole world, 
as we know to our cost to-day. Up to 


‘1914, when he immediately volunteered 


for active service at. the outbreak of war, 
he continued to maintain himself much 
as before, mainly as a draughtsman in 
various media, though occasionally work- 
ing as a house-painter. But politics was 
now taking up most of his time; he had 
moved to a furnished room -in Munich, 
and already had visions of a Greater 
Germany, purged of the Jews. The war 
cut clean across his career, with what. 
result need not be accounted here, and we 
hear no more of architecture as his 
intended profession. 

It is a solemn thought that if he had 
succeeded in realising his early ambition, 
in a calling that so many men have found 
completely engrossing, it might have 
absorbed all his furious energies, and he 
might well have risen to the top of the 
tree. But frustration led to discontent, 
and discontent to other things. After he 
rose to power, he had always professed 
an interest in architecture, and had 
frequently voiced his views on design; 
‘‘but that,” as Kipling was so fond of 
saying, ‘‘is another story.” 
+, This article, written in 1940, is one of 
the studies from ‘‘ Men of Taste,” by 
Martin S. Briggs, shortly to be published 
by B. T. Batsford. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Forthcoming Competitions. 

The following are among the assessors 
appointed on the nomination of the Presi- 
dent of the R.I.B.A. : Westminster City 
Council : Post-War Housing, 8S’ C. Ram- 
sey, F.R.I.B.A.; Colombo :: New Cathe- 
dral, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M.; R.A. ; 
Abingdon Corporation : Layout of: Post- 

ar Houses, Thomas - : Rayson, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; Isle of Man : Spa and Brine 
Baths, Ramsey, Kenneth “M. -B. . Cross, 
F.R.I.B.A.; J. Sankey and Sons, Ltd. : 
New offices and subsidiary buildings, T. 
Cecil Howitt, D.S.0., F.R.I.B-A.;: and 
Havant and Waterloo U.D.€. : Layout of 
Hayling Beachlands, Basil M. Sullivan 
C.1.E., O.B.E. 


Temporary Houses in London. . 

Ir was reported to the London County 
Council on Tuesday that sites for nearly 
10,000 temporary houses have been found 
suitable, and that a quarter of these have 
already been made available to the 
Ministry of Works. At April 6, 104 
houses and foundation slabs for 747 had 
been completed. 


E 











FRONT VIEW, SHOWING ENTRANCE PORCH. 


May 4 1948 








THE AMERICAN TEMPORARY HOUSE 


A “prot” OR PROTOTYPE HOUSE 
from the United States, the first of 
the 30,000 prefabricated houses which 
will be sent for erection as emergency, 
temporary housing for essential war 
personnel in bombed out areas, has 
arrived in Great Britain. Regular 
shipments are expected to start during 
May, and it is expected that all the 
houses will have. been delivered from 
the U.S.A. by early 1946. The houses 
are being provided under Lease-Lend, 





through the U.S. Foreign Economic 
Administration. The Ministry of 
Works has had the advantage of direct 
contact with Mr. W Seaver, 
Assistant Commissioner U.S. Federal 
Public Housing Authority, and Mr. 
J. W. Schenker, Director of Foreign 
Shelter, F.P.H.A., who came over 
to this country to’ settle production 
and construction details and to study 
the conditions in this country under 
which the houses will be erected. 








LIVING-ROOM, SHOWING SOLID FUEL STOVE. 


The houses are being constructed 
from the plans of one of the best of 
the smaller prefabricated houses de- 
signed in the U.S.A. This plan was 
selected by the British Government as 
most suited to meet the immediate 
need for housing which could be 
erected with a minimum of site labour. 
The house measures 24 ft. 24 in. by 
24 ft. 24 in., with a porch projecting 
4 ft. 14 in. at one side to give an over- 
all frontage of 28 ft. 33 in. The floor 
space has been used to the fullest ex- 
tent and good daylighting is provided 
in all rooms. It contains four rooms— 
living-room, two bedrooms, a kitchen 
and a bathroom. The extension on the 
house provides a front entry with ade- 
quate space for a pram, and a rear 
entry with insulated larder, and with 
a hanging space for brooms and shelves 
for household supplies, opening off the 
kitchen. The whole house can be 
erected entirely by manual labour, 
cranes being required only for the off- 
loading on to the site. Fire risks have 
been carefully considered and_ local 
authorities have already been advised 
as to the spacings that should be 
adopted in their layouts. 

Accommodation: The total inside 
floor area is 600 sq. ft., excluding the 
outside shed. The hall is entered from 
a covered porch. It is 6 ft. 7 in. by 
3 ft. 94 in.—25 sq. ft.—and there is 
adequate space for a pram, The living- 
room is entered from the hall. . Its 
area is 12 ft. 14 in. by 11 ft; 8 in.— 
151 ft. sup. It is well lighted with 
four windows and is heated. by a solid 
fuel openable stove of the Siesta type, 
provided by the U.K. The kitchen— 


11 ft. 8in. by 7 ft. 7in.—85 sq. ft., ° 


opens off the living-room. It has very 


good, natural lighting and os i 
space for placing of a working table. 
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HOISTING SECTIONS ON TO THE SITE 





SETTING UP THE SHROUD FOR THE FLUE WHILE WORK ON ,THE FIRST 
SECTION OF THE FLOOR CONTINUES. 





‘LIFTING ON THE ROOF PANELS, PREPARATORY TO BOLTING3THEMJTOGETHER, 


May 4 1945 


Its fittings consist of : Sink, draining-board, gas 
cooker, hot-water cylinder (provided by the U.S.A.) 
with an electric immersion heater and thermostat 
supplied by U.K., washboiler supplied by U.K. 
with second draining-board over, dresser, and 
shelving. The hot-water cylinder is glass-lined and 
is heated from a back boiler on the living-room fire. 
It will be protected by a full length insulating 
jacket. Owing to the shortage of timber in the 
States there will be no doors provided to the cup. 
boards in the kitchen apart from those to the 
dresser. The kitchen leads on to a back yee 
which contains the larder and broom cupboard. 

Bathroom is 7 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 2 in.—40 square 
feet. The fittings are of very good quality and in- 
clude a low-level w.c. suite with syphonic-type pan 
and porcelain water waste 8 gen and a 5-it. 
bath. In accordance with U.S. practice the washi- 
basin is rather small, but it is sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Bedroom No. 1 is 11 ft. 8 in. by 10 ft. 5 in— 
130 ft. sup.. Bedroom No. 2 is 9 ft. 9 in. by 10 it. 
5 in.—103 ft. sup. Both are fitted with built-in 
wardrobes and provided with permanent ventila- 
tion. There will be no doors to the wardrobes, 
however. The linen cupboard, which is placed in 
the central lobby, is heated by a pipe off the hot- 
water cylinder in the kitchen. It is fitted with slat 
shelving. The cold-water tank is at high level in 
the linen cupboard and will be a galvanised cistern 
provided by U.K. For the first few thousand 
houses, however, a metal lined timber cistern will 
be provided by U.S. 

he shed will be temporary house-standard 
timber-framed asbestos-cement shed and will be 
provided by U.K. 

Construction: Foundations are 4in. thick con- 
crete slab, with or without brick dwarf walls. 
There are six floor panels, each approximately 8 it. 
by 12 ft., and one panel 12 ft. by 4 ft. for porch. 
It is strip flooring, tongued and grooved, on light 
timber framing and the panels are delivered in a 
finished condition. The wrappings from the pack- 
ing crates are used to protect the floor during erec- 
tion. 4 in. tolerance is allowed between panels and 
frames, this space being covered with a jointing 
strip. There is no insulation under the floor. 

Walls are timber framed units, approximately 
8 ft. long and 33 in. thick, faced internally with 
either fibreboard or asbestos cement sheeting and 
externally with one of the following materials : 
Homosote—i.e., homogeneous composition wallboard 
4 in. thick ; insulated fibreboard sheathing 25/32 in. 
thick ; mineral surface fibreboard ; or asbestos cement 
sheeting. When asbestos cement is used the wall is 
insulated with a blanket type insulator applied to 
the panels in the States, but no insulation is neces- 
sary for the other walling units. The Homosote and 
fibreboard will be painted externally, but the 
mineral surface fibreboard and the asbestos cement 
sheeting will be contracted. 

Internal partitions are studding, faced with wall- 
board. The roof of the main building is in 12 
wedge-shaped units, approximately 4 ft. wide by 
12 ft. long, with two smaller units for the porch 
roof. The under side is faced with wallboard, and 
the top surface is flat asbestos sheet covered with 
three layers of single-ply roofing felt provided by 
U.K. The roof is lined with a blanket type insulating 
material. All timber in the house has been treated 
with a toxic dip against woodworm and termite. 
U.S. state that this is also equal to one coat of 
priming paint. - 

Plumbing : The whole of the pipework for het 
and cold water is of galvanised iron owing to a 
shortage of copper in the States. It will arrive 
cut to Jength and will be assembled in this country. 
It will be noted that both in the kitchen and 
bathroom the hot and cold taps are coupled, and 
are of galvanised iron as higher quality materials 
are not available. 

Wiring: In houses of this type in America it is 
the practice to have plugs and sockets at skirting 
level in all rooms with no ceiling points, but wall 
brackets have been provided in this country. The 
wiring chases for the conduit are ential be the 
wall units; the wiring, all fittings and switches are 
provided and fixed in this country. The house does 
not lend itself to a harness system of wiring, but in 
all probability the wiring will be pre-cut. 
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THE BUKDER 


BLOOMSBURY ‘ARCHITECTURE 


LECTURE AT THE A.A. BY MR. 
JOHN SUMMERSON. 


‘* ARCHITECTURE on the Doorstep ’’. was 
the title of a lecture given Mr. John 
Summerson, at the Architectural Associa- 
tion, Bedford-square, W.C.1, on Tuesday, 
April 24. Mr. A. F. B. Anderson (Presi- 
dent of the Association) was in the chair. 

Introducing the lecturer, the PRESIDENT 
said that Mr. Summerson had _ been 
Deputy Director of the National Build- 
ings Record—instituted to make photo- 
graphs and measured drawings of build- 
ings of historical or architectural value 
and likely to be destroyed. Out of this 
had grown @ national survey of architec- 
ture, and already there were 240,000 
photographs in the record. Such a survey 
had been badly needed. He congratulated 
him on his recent appointment as Curator 
of the Soane Museum. 

Mr. Summerson said he proposed to 
discuss that part of London which was 
within a radius of a quarter of a mile 
of Bedford-square, and show from that 
the work. that had been done by the 
National Buildings Record. The doorstep 
of the house they were in was of Portland 
stone. and the doorway a round arched 
opening built partly of grey stocks and 
partly of a kind of terra-cotta known as 
Coade stone—a material of fine texture 
and great durability manufactured in the 
1760s by Mrs. Eleanor Coade. of Lambeth, 
her chief designer being a young sculptor 
named John Bacon. The design appeared 
in the Coade catalogue in the British 
Museum, and the same _ vermiculated 
voussoirs, enriched impost and modelled 
keystone appeared in many parts of 
London. Coade stone had also been em- 
ployed for exterior enrichment generally 
in Bedford-square. The design of that 
square was attributable to no specific 
architect, but was ¢omposed probably 
under the general supervision of Thomas 
Leverton, who lived at No. 13, and cer- 
tainly designed the interiors of some of 
the houses. 

Explaining the layout of. the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Summerson said that in the 
Middle Ages there had been various lanes 
and tracks through the fields, a road 
leading north to Totenham Court, and a 


rough track called Green-lane — leading’ 


from that road to the Manor House of 
Bloomsbury. When fhe Earl of South- 
ampton built. a mansion about 1660 he 
placed its axis normal to Green-lane, 
which he developed and named Great. 
Russell-street;, and when the Russell 
family built their palace next door west- 
wards, it was’ natural for the alignment 
to be followed, and this had dictated: the 
orientation of Bedford-square. Later: on, 
when northern Bloomsbury started to 
grow, the criss-cross took its origin from 
the parallel gardens of the Russells and 
Montagues. Of these two mansions. 
Southampton House had been pulled down 
in 1800 and Montague House between 1840 
and 1849. 


The British Museum. 
Referring to the British Museum, the 
lecturer said the architect was Robert 
Smirke, a man of massive competence who 
never made an architectural fool of him- 
self. All Smirke’s buildings were charac- 
terised by a sense of discipline, thorough- 
hess, and attention to detail, and. were 
impersonal even to the point of dullness. 
“T think,’”’ said the lecturer, ‘‘ the front 
of the British Museum is rather dull, not, 
because it is merely repetitive, or because 
it relies on the exposition of a Greek Ionic 


order for its main effect, but because 
Smirke did here what he so often did else- 
where—followed an attractive clue too far 
and lost his head. A colossal Ionic colon- 
nade is in principle a good thing; it gives 
a sense of drama to the solid mass behind 
it and draws a veil of antique nobility 
across the foreground. But Smirke’s 
screen is not content to serve this single 
urpose. It follows the plan assiduously 
rom end. to end, and then comes forward 
in the centre and carries a pediment.” 

The pediment was no more than an 
ornament. Showing a slide of Schinkel’s 
Museum at Berlin, the lecturer said he 
(Schinkel) might have inspired Smirke. 
Perhaps Sir John Burnet also had 
Schinkel’s Museum in mind when he 
deployed an Ionic order across the King 
Edward the Seventh galleries—completed 
in 1914. Here the colonnade was intro- 
duced as a sort of pinafore. It was a 
brilliant design, but there was a sort of 
arrogance about it. The architect seemed 
to say, ‘“‘ Here are your requirements, here 
are your staircase towers, your galleries. 
What more do you want? Classical 
dignity? Well, here you are.’’ With a 
superb gesture he drew an Ionic Order 
from beneath his cloak and flung it across 
the — fagade. After twenty years’ 
familiarity with both sides of the Museum, 
Mr. Summerson said he would still give 
his vote in favour of Smirke. The interior 
of the British Museum was full of good 
architectural units. In the King’s 
Library Smirke was least Athenian and 
most profuse. The ornament was a clever 
Greek translation of the kind of thing 
which Adam and the younger Dance had 
evolved at the beginning of the century 
in more Roman terms. The later parts of 
the Museum were more archeological. 
The Museum ‘was built round a quad- 
rangle, but by 1852 the Library had 
swollen to vast proportions, and some- 
thing had to be done; so a great circular 
room with an iron dome was built in the 
middle of the quadrangle, the intervening 
spaces being used for book-stacks. Sydney 
Smirke, a brother of Robert, was the archi- 
tect and achieved a triumphant success. 

In Great Russell-street, said the lec- 
turer, some of the houses went back to 
1660, and it was possible that the house 
in which Sir Christopher Wren had lived 
was still standing; but this and all the 
other houses had adopted a heavy Vic- 
torian disguise between 1857 and 1862. 
Heinemann’s office retained some really 
good seventeenth-century work inside, and 
a few doors away was the house where 
Pugin was brought up. There in the 
1820’s his father ran one of the best 
schools of architecture in London. Work 
started at 6.30 a.m. and continued. until 
8 p.m.,; the only interruptions being for 
meals. 


The Genius of Hawksmoor. 

THE LECTURER had but faint praise for 
the building of the Y.M.C.A., and was 
not very greatly pleased with that of the 
Y.W.C.A. But,St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
built by Hawksmoor, aroused his enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘ Here,’ he said, ‘‘ is an archi- 
tecture controlled by directed thought and 
not merely by the promptings of a sensi- 
tive mind. Look at the massive logic, 
the way each component is articulated— 
the high central hall with its clerestory, 
the transepts to north and south into 
which the galleries fit naturally like choral 
tribunes, the portico, no mere frontispiece 
but a grand, generous porch, the tower 
rising from its own proper basis at the 
west end to carry the bells. This is the 
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work of a pupil of Wren, but a pupil who 
re-thought all his master’s problems and 
added much of his own genius to his quite 
novel solutions.’’ 

St. Giles in the Fields, by Henry Flit- 
croft, begun in the year when St. 
George’s was finished, was a ~—’ 
whose design relied wholly on feeling an 
not in the slightest degree on thought. 
As an essay in the Wren-Gibbs tradition 
it was not bad, and whereas Hawksmoor’s 
churches had had no progeny, there were 
churches of the kind to which St. Giles 
belonged all over the English-speaking 
world. 

Another church to which the lecturer 
referred was a modern building, the 
Roman Catholic church of St. Patrick, 
built in 1893 by Kelly: ‘‘1f its Italian 
tower stood anywhere but in a London 
square it would be more appreciated. It 
is one of those towers which makes a 
dignified skyward ascent in stages, instead 
of shooting up like a lift and making a 
tremendous noise at the top, as is the 
latter-day fashion. The ornamental brick- 
work is very well handled and the interior 
dignified and quite unaffected.” 

he lecture was concluded by some 
words of appreciation for the very early 
dwellings for the working classes, the work 
of Henry Roberts, and built in Streatham- 
street, close by Bedford-square. 

A vote of thanks was moved by CapTaIn 
H. S. GoopHart-RENDEL, who said that to 
profit by any architecture, good or bad, 
you must see what the architect was aim- 
ing at, and what was the cause of his 
success or failure. Hawksmoor had 
always been the object of his particular 
admiration. 

Mr. J. Murray Easton seconded the 
vote of thanks, saying that the new wing 
of the British Museum was marvellously 
handsome and yet had a certain freshness. 

Str Joun Forspyke (Director and Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the British Museum) 
said that in the last century, when the 
question of the ever-growing library arose, 
his predecessor had persuaded the trustees 
to let the Library grow inside the Museum. 
The removal of the natural history collec- 
tion to South Kensington had been made 
largely to accommodate the library. The 
ever-increasing number of books was an 
appalling problem, because the British 
Museum was bound tp keep for public use 
a copy of every book or newspaper pub- 
lished. On its own site the museum had 
very little room to extend further without 
coming into Bedford-square, but every- 
body was far too conscious of the merits 
of Georgian squares to invade them. 


OBITUARY 


Arthur S. Parker, F.R.1.B.A. 

The death has taken place at Plymouth, 
at the age of 80, of Mr. Arthur South- 
combe Parker, F.R.I.B.A. Articled to 
James Crocker, of Exeter, he worked as 
an assistant in various offices until, in 
1891, he became assistant to the late H. J. 
Snell. in Plymouth. Five years later he 
commenced in practice and designed many 
buildings in Plymouth and the West 
Country, among them the Library block 
at Plymouth Institution; street buildings 
in Tavistock for the Duke of Bedford; 
several headquarters for the Devon Terri- 
torial Army Association, and a great deal 
of commercial work. He also restored a 
number of churches and designed several 
war memorials. He was a founder mem- 
ber and past-president of the Devon and 
Cornwall Architectural Society. He 
played a large part in redrafting the 
Plymouth building by-laws. “He did much 
to secure the preservation of the city’s 
ancient buildings. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilet we ere glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be wu stood that we do not Lm oa | 
e se the remarke of correspondents, w 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

Control of Civil Building. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—To the great detriment of the 
building industry and its ancillary trades 
and professions and, more important still, 
to that great body of the public who have 
urgent work of rebuilding, repair or main- 
tenance in contemplation, the Government 
have as yet given no indication whatsoever 
as to how they intend to ccntrol civil build- 
ing after the war, mon to indicate very 
vaguely that there will be some measure 
of control, and that ‘‘ housing ’’ and houses 
damaged by age. ans will get priority 
over everything else. 

It is pertinent to ask whether this means 
that all other kinds of building work are 
to be held up until the housing programme 
is well forward. 

Two major questions arise in this con- 
nection. Firstly, there are a large number 
of ‘‘ sub-trades ’’ in the. building industry 
such as lift manufacturers, stonemasons, 
high-class joinery workers, etc., as well as 
the structural steel and reinforced concrete 
trades, who are of little or no use for 
housing, and who will all be sneenpiere 
if nothing but housing is allowed. Secondly, 
in order to give employment in the fullest 
degree, it is essential that there should 
be some kind of balanced programme as 
between housing and zommercial work. A 
very: great number of firms require to 
he ay extend or repair their business 

remises (factories, shops, offices, ware- 
Lanes. etc.) after nearly six years of war. 
Houses by themselves will be of little use 
unless the people have places in which to 
work and earn their daily bread. 

Assuming that a balanced programme as 
above indicated is the correct procedure, 
there then arises the question as to whether 
some form of control should be exercised 
over the industry—allowing certain work 
to proceed and prohibiting other work—or 
whether the industry should be given a 
free hand. 

If there is to be control, how is it to be 
administered ? My own experience as 
licensing and priority officer for buildin 
in the last war leads me to say that it wil 
be quite impossible to license each indivi- 
Ft post-war building project (as is now 
the case), whether such licensing be done 
from Whitehall, or be regionalised, or even 
handed over to the local authorities. In 
wartime, when every building work has 
some war interest, the number of applica- 
tions is perforce limited, and practically 
every application can be referred to some 
Government Department for support. But 
when the war is over the number of appli- 
cations will increase a hundred or a thou. 
sandfold, each applicant considering his 
own case the most important, and any 
licensing department will be overwhelmed. 

Alternatively, there can be control by 
controlling the prices of building materials. 
This, in my opinion, is highly unsatisfac- 
tory, as in the first F ngs many of the 
common materials used for building, such 
as sand, cement, bricks, etc., are in plenti- 
ful supply, and others such as timber are 
only waiting to be fetched; and secondly, 
many of these materials are used for other 
purposes than building. 

Again, there might be control of build- 
ing labour, but this is still more unsatis- 
factory and unworkable. If the building 


industry is to thrive and be prosperous, it 
is essential that every inducement should 
be given to building labour to come into 
the industry with the knowledge that it 
is free to work where it chooses, and with 
sure prospects of continuous employment. 
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Yet, if there ‘is no control, it is certain 
that there willbe a-wild ‘scramble and 
that prices will soar to unheard-of heights, 
as it is quite obvious that there is not 
nearly sufficient building Jabour at present 
to go round, and the man who can pay the 
biggest price will command the work. This 
would be, perhaps, worse than control, and 
might even put a stop to noe. 

ia feel convinced, as a result of my build- 
ing licensing and priority experience, that 
the only way to control post-war civil 
building is by means of priorities, which 
might work somewhat as follows : A very 
complete list of priorities would be pre- 

ared and published by the Government. 
ach type of building would then auto- 
matically fall into its correct priority cate- 
gory, and a building owner would know 
immediately what likelihood his project 
would have of early progress. _ Priority 
certificates, corresponding with the above 
categories, would be issued to the building 
trade (manufacturers, merchants, etc.), 
who would honour the certificates in the 
order of their eeny number, and the 
same would apply as regards labour. 

For example if a man wished to build a 
luxurious private house he would know 
that as this type of building would prob- 
ably fall in a low priority category, he 
would get very little chance of having his 
certificates for labour and materials met 
in the immediate years after the war, and 
that it would therefore be wiser for him 
to wait until the position became easier. 
Housing, pamning no doubt in a very high 
category, ,would automatically command 
immediate labour and materials, yet would 
leave free those trades above mentioned 
(such as lift manufacturers, etc.) for other 
vee of work. 

ome method of control and inspection 
of priority certificates would undoubtedly 
be necessary by district officers, but this 
is rather a matter of detail, and was man- 
aged very satisfactorily during the last 
war. 
Dicsy L. Sotomon,, F.R.1.B.A. 
London, W.C. 


Official Salaries. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sm,—With reference to the advertise- 
ment No. O.R.133 [The Builder, April 
20] for an Engineering Assistant, Upper 
and Lower Medway Internal Drainage 
Board, salary £215, plus bonus 19s. per 
week, I suggest : (a) that the consultin 
engineer has either omitted the figure 
before the 215, or (b) has confused the 
appointment with another requiring the 
services of a sewage attendant. Surely 
he, the consultant, does not expect to get 
the services of such a qualified man for 
the princely salary offered ! 

A. Gorpon Basrinez. 

Acomb, York. 


The R.1.B.A. Housing Report. 
To THe Eprtor or The Builder. 


Sm,—In your issue for March 23 the 
report of an Committee on 
Housing Production was given considerable 
prominence. 

One can only hope that the source of 
confidential information regarding other 
products was more correct than the source 
from which the steel window probable 
capacity was obtained. 

e information collated by this Asso- 
ciation shows that the R.I.B.A: figure 
of 100,000 houses is a considerable under- 
estimate. The industry is planning to 
meet a demand’ between two and three 
times the figure quoted. 

W. Prescott, ’ 

Chairman, British and Metal Window 

Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd. 
London, §.W.1. 
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War Damage Repairs. 
To tHe Epitor or Z'he Builder. 

Sim,—An item of news in Zhe Liford 
Recorder impels one to inquire what does 
Mr. L. E. J. Reynolds, the Borough Sur- 
veyor: of Ilford, really mean by ‘‘ qualified 
men’’? I ask because 1 see that Ilford’s 
40,000 houses are to be ‘‘ surveyed,” with 
the purpose of finding out exactly what 
war e remains to be repaired. And 
“surveyed”? by whom? Architects?! 
Surveyors? Oh dear, no! Master- 
builders, foremen and charge-hands. The 
master-builders will receive no payment 
for this overtime job, but foremen and 
charge-hands will. 

Thus a second question is prompted : 
Has the local authority any right to ex- 
pend public funds on any such survey? 
Whether the answer to that be Yes or 
No, a third question inevitably arises : 
Are master-builders, foremen aud charge- 
hands as well qualified in al] the intri- 
cacies of the War Damage Act and 
“proper cost’’ of claims as architects 
and surveyors in contact with the War 
Damage Commissioners? Ilford’s Borough 
Surveyor, who called a meeting of master- 
builders where the egregious decision was 
made, describes the appointees as ‘‘ quali- 
fied men,’’ but I venture the view that 
few people except possibly the appointees 
themselves will agree with him, 

The arrangement stares one in the face 
as being dead against. public interest. 

G. B. J. AtHos, 
General Secretary, Incorporated 
Association of Architects and 

Surveyors, 

London, S.W.1. 

To tHE Epitor or Zhe Builder. 

Sm,—Everybody in the building trade 
will. endorse the remarks made by Mr. 
L. E. Webb, printed in your issue of 
April 13. The resentment felt by him 
over Mr. Braddock’s letter must be 
shared by many. All builders are. looking 
forward’ to the day when repair work is 
of the past, and unfair criticism helps 
nobody at this stage. In the same issue 
Mr. 8. Yudkin suggests that all troubles 
of the kind referred to by Mr. Braddock 
would be removed if architects and 
building surveyors are allowed to super- 
vise the work on behalf of the long- 
suffering public. I think almost everyone 
knows -that architects have generally. em- 
ployed clerks of works on large contracts 
to supervise technically, and on small 
contracts have been content to respect the 
integrity of the builder employed. Very 
few surveyors (building or quantity) 
would ‘claim that they are fully qualified 
to administer the technical supervision 
hinted at by Mr. Yudkin. In any case, 
most builders are satisfied that they can 
provide all the supervision necessary with- 
out any more help. The system advocated 
by Mr. Yudkin would undoubtedly bring 
home the guineas, but it is doubtful if 
the public would get real value for their 
money. On the other hand, Mr. G. B. J. 
Athoe (also in the same issue) puts a simi- 
lar plea in a way we can all understand 
and sympathise with. The present system 
owes much to the professional man in the 
industry, and the obligation should be 
honoured in-every way possible. 

The builders neéd the architects and 
surveyors; but not more than they, too, 
need the builders. Each body has a place 
in the structure as a whole, and it is to 
be hoped nobody is forgetting this fact. 

It must ‘also be obvious:to many that, 
until the architect is allowed to express 
his requirements and the builders are 
free to fulfil them without unnecessary 
control, then the industry will not become 
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whole again., The essential personal con- 
tacts between parties must be resumed in 
the best interests of everyone. 

Finally, the selection of the builder by 
the individual architect is the finest insur- 
ance against the ‘‘shoddy and discredit- 
able workmanship” which Mr. Yudkin is 
so very concerned about. 


Barming, Kent. C. Rance, A.I.0.B. 


To tHe Eprror or he Builder. 

Sm,—I think Mr. Sparks’s letter [7'he 
Builder, April 27] shows that he is not 
clear on the difference between first-aid 
and permanent repairs. The example he 
gives of ‘‘botched’”’ work can _ be 
answered very easily, and on first-aid re- 
pairs I have had identical work carried 
out for the following reasons :— 

There was, and still is, a restriction on 
the use of plate glass, the alternatives 
being sheet glass, linen or other glass 
substitute, the use of which does not in 
any way prejudice the owner having plate 
glass reinstated when it is made avail- 
able, or it is agreed that the time has 
come to carry out final and permanent 
repairs, 

There was, and still is, a restriction on 
the simple reason that it would entail 
unnecessary expense and trouble to re- 
weigh the sashes and procure new weights 
when the permanent repair with plate 
glass was carried out. It is also doubtful 
if such weights, when removed, could be 
successfully stored pending the time when 
they would be wanted. One of several 
methods can, therefore, be adopted— 

Leave the weights in the pockets un- 
hung, or hang them and fix the sashes to 
avoid accidents, or hang one weight only 
so that at least one sash can be opened, 
admittedly with difficulty, to allow ven- 
tilation. The use of 4-in. nails, whilst 
effective, is undoubtedly crude, and in 
cases to my knowledge this fixing has 
been done with screws. 

My answer to Mr. Sparks, therefore, is 
that the case he quotes is not ‘‘ botching.’’ 

I read in Mr. Braddock’s letter an 
attack on the second-stage repairs which 
are being carried out by the building 
industry under the direction of the local 
authorities. I still maintain that this 
work, except for a minority, is being 
efficiently carried out both by the opera- 
tives and the builders concerned. 

P. J. DENNER. 

Ewell, Surrey. 


Rates of, Wages. 
To tHE Eprror-or Zhe Builder. 

Sir,—In The Builder every so often a 
complete. page is devoted to rates of 
wages payable in England. Despite the 
fact that it is such a long list there are 
actually only seven different rates, includ- 
ing the two for the London areas. 

Close “examination will show many 
anomalies in rates, as follows: Lincoln 
craftsmen get 2s. 1d. per hour, whereas 
craftsmen living in such places as Ash- 
ford (Kent), Basingstoke, and Bognor 
Regis get only 1s. 11d. per hour, and 
Portsmouth craftsmen get 2s. O$d. per 
hour. 

Can any of your readers advance any 
justification for such a variety of rates, 
bearing in mind that a $d. per hour 
increase represents, broadly speaking, only 
1s. 10d. per week (44-hour week)? 
Further, if some people consider that 
living in the country towns is cheaper 
than living in, say, London, then there 
are many of my friends who have experi- 
enced both conditions and who assert 
that this theory can be proved quite 
wrong. 
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If it is the policy of the Government 
to make London smaller and increase the 
size of other towns by country planning, 
then it would appear to be a sound policy 
to level all rates throughout the country, 
provided always that wherever essential 
work is to be carried out a temporary ex- 
ceptional margin be applied to that area 
for the time being. 

Ronatp ANGUS 
[A.F.S. (Eng.) Quants. ]. 
Petts Wood, Kent. 


THE ANGLICAN USE OF 


THE TERM *“ ALTAR ”’ 


BY ALBERT MITCHELL, 
A Member of the Church Assembly. 


In a very interesting article in a recent 
issue of 7’he Builder on ‘‘ Puritan Archi- 
tecture,’ the writer speaks of the ‘‘ com- 
munion table which in Nonconformist 
churches takes the place of the altar.’ 
This appears to imply that in churches of 
the Anglican Communion there is an 
“altar.” True, the writer says, a few 
lines lower down: ‘‘It must be remem- 
bered that the use of fixed stone altars 
against the east wall of Anglican churches 
was banned by law in 1550, and that 
movable wooden tables had to be substi- 
tuted. In later years this law came to be 
relaxed.”’ 

There was, however, no relaxation of the 
law, but only a tacit acceptance by cer- 
tain administrators of the law of a custom 
or usage. The position as regards the 
Church of England is concisely stated in 
a note on pp. 226, 227 of Cripps’ Law of 
Church and Clergy (8th ed., 1937). The 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI, 1549, 
recognised the medisval altar but referred 
also to the ‘‘Lordes Table’? and to 
‘“‘ Godes boord ”; however, in the Second 
Book, 1552, the term ‘‘ table ’’ was sub- 
stituted for ‘‘altar.”” In 1550 Bishop 
Ridley, ‘‘ wishing a godly unity to be 
abserved in all our diocese and for that 
the form of a table may more move and 
turn the simple . . . to the right use of 
the Lord’s Supper,’’ exhorted “ curates, 
churchwardens and questmen . . . to erect 
and set up the Lord’s board after the 
form of an honest table . . . and to take 
down and abolish all other altars or 
tables.”’ 

Later in the year Orders in Council 
were sent to all the bishops to similar 
effect. During the short reign of Mary 
the old altars were re-established. But in 
the injunctions issued by Queen Elizabeth 
it was directed that the Holy Table be 
decently made and set up in the place 
where the altars stood. Then in Canon 82 
of 1603-4 it is said : ‘‘ We have no doubt 
but that, in all churches within the realm 
of England, convenient and decent tables 
are provided and placed for the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion.” Finally, 
in the Book of Common Prayer, 1662, in 
use to this day, neither the term “altar ’’ 
nor the term ‘‘ communion table’’ is to 
be found, but in the Communion Service 
‘‘Table’”’ occurs three times, ‘‘ the 
Lord’s Table”’ eight times, and ‘‘ Holy 
Table’? in three places. In_ the 
** Deposited Book’’ of 1928, sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Revised Prayer Book,” but 
more correctly described as the ‘‘ Rejected 
Book,” the wording is as above, with one 
remarkable exception. In the first 
Rubrick of the Alternative Order, instead 
of the words ‘‘ standing at the north side 
of the Table,” appear the following: 
‘“* Standing at God’s Board.”’ The similar 
words in the First Prayer Book, 1549, 
were : ‘* Standing humbly afore the middes 
of the Altar,’’ and in the Second Prayer 
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Book, 1552, these were replaced by : 
‘* Standing at the north syde of the 
Table,”’ and they have remained the order 
ever since. Now it is significant that 
those who in 1928 wanted Parliament to 
agree to a reversion to the usage and 
forms on the lines of the Service of 1549 
did not claim that the word “ Altar” 
should be used once mure. 

It would scarcely be suitable in the 
columns of The Builder io dilate upon 
any theological point, but some ers 
will remember that the late Professor 
Beresford Pite, who was architect, artist 
and theologian, was scrupulous in his use 
of the word ‘“ Table’’ and avoidance of 
the term ‘‘ Altar.” 

In any case, there is no essential his 
torical or architectural divergence in this 
matter between the Church of England 
and the other Churches that value and 
endeavour to follow the traditions of the 
Reformation : and it is respectfully sub- 
mitted that it is not desirable to use the 
term ‘‘altar’’ for the Lord’s Table in 
churches of the Anglican Communion. 
Wren’s Table is still in use in the crypt 
chapel at St. Paul’s Cathedral. [This and 
the temporary high altar erected under 
the dome were illustrated in The Builder 
last week.—Ep. |] 


R.I.B.A. 
NOTES FROM MINUTES. 


FoLLow1neG are notes from the minutes 
of the R.I.B.A. Council meeting of April 
10 :— 

Information Service on Legislation.— 
The Council have agreed that, subject to 
paper being available, the information 
service on legislation and digest of war- 
time legislation for serving members will 
be made available to all members. 

Films, Broadcasting and Television.— 
The Council have approved forms pre- 
pared by the Films, Broadcasting and 
Television Sub-Committee of the Public 
Relations Commitiee for (a) appraisal 
groups of the R.I.B.A. Films Advisory 
Panel, and (b) the record and appraisal 
of films dealing with architecture and 
allied subjects. The Council have also 
approved the following wording for the 
R.I.B.A. Certificate of Merit : ‘‘ This film 
has been granted the Certificate of Merit 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.” 

Scale of Fees for Rural Housing.—The 
Council have decided that in the case of 
rural housing undertaken for one local 
authority by one architect where the 
houses come within an area of a radius of 
approximately five miles the housing may 
be considered to be on one site and Clause 
C of tthe Scale of Fees for State-aided 
Housing Schemes applied accordingly. 
This modification of the scale applies to 
Clause C only. 

Code of Professional Practice, Clause 
3 (d).—The Council have approved the 
amendment of the last paragraph of 
Clause’ 3 (d) of the Code of Professional 
Practice which now reads as follows :— 
“Auctioning and House Agency are incon- 
sistent with and must not form part of 
the practice of an architect. An architect 
must not become a member of, or acquire 
any interest in, a firm of auctioneers 
and/or house and estate agents, or enter 
into any permanent working arrangement 
or partnership with any person who prac- 
tises as an auctioneer and/or house and 
estate agent, or who is a member of any 
professional body representing such per- 
sons. He may, however, be employed as 
an architectural ‘consultant, adviser or 
assistant if paid by fee or salary.” 
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REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE 


SIR MALCOLM EVE AT THE LONDON 
ROTARY CLUB. 


Sm Matcotm Eve, K.C., Chairman of 
the War Damage Commission, was the 
guest of honour at a luncheon meeting of 
the London Rotary Club, held at the 
Connaught Rooms, on Wednesday, April 
25.. Mr. W. E. Rice, J.P.,, F.1.0.B., 
President of the Club, was in the chair. 

Addressing the Club after lunch, Sir 
Matcotm Eves said :— 

I am afraid you have chosen a rather 
dull subject to-day—dull, but clearly im- 
portant. Important because the Commis- 
sion, has nearly 34 million customers on 
its books to-day, and there are few Lon- 
doners in particular who are not inter- 
ested. 

We administer an Act of Parliament, 
and it is for us to work that Act and 
not to discuss whether it could or should 
be altered to make a different scheme. 

When I first, assumed office I said that 
all on the Commission would try to work 
this large job with Speed, Sympathy and 
Simplicity. I did not then quite realise 
what I was promising, but, broadly speak- 
ing, I claim that we have done much to 
honour that promise. 

Sheer numbers of claims make speed 
difficult. Let me give you a few figures. 
Three and a third million notifications of 
damage received. Over 44 million 
separate claim forms issued to claimants. 
Two and a third million claim forms re- 
ceived from claimants, still coming in at 
the rate of 7,000 to 8,000 per week. Over 
13 million cheques paid. Over 150,000 
valuations isaued to claimants. 

In spite of these rather staggering 
figures we are at the moment paying 
every cost-of-works claim, large or small, 
difficult or easy, on the average in five 
weeks from the date of its receipt. Even 
at the height of the fly-bomb attack this 
figure went up only to ten weeks. 

Again, on notifications of damage, well 
over 1,000,000 properties received damage 
in the year 1944; our normal intake of 
notifications in London just before the 
fly-bombs wa some 1,000 per week. In 
pip Mn August this went up to about 
50, per week, and in our peak period 
in only one of our four London offices we 
had to cope with no fewer than 26,000 
in one week, and our peak for London in 
one week was 60,000. Speed, therefore, is 
not too easy. But we consider it so im- 
portant that, to the temporary prejudice 
of other work, we put all we knew into 
it and got up to date again in dealing 
with notifications even before fly-bombs 
ceased their main attack. 

It may give you an idea of the size of 
our job and also of the importance which 
we attach to speed if I tell you that every 
week since we started four years ago we 
have paid 7,500 claims on the average 
each week—just over 200 weeks in all, 
and a total of 1,571,107 claims paid. 

In the year 1944 alone we received 
982,000 new: notifications of damage; we 
paid out 350,000 claims—nearly 1,000 
every day—and we inspected 850,000 pro- 
perties. The figures for 1945 are so far 
similar. But I am glad to say that at 
the moment we have only 35,000 unpaid 
claims for repairs in all our 48 offices— 
rather less than five weeks’ input. 

Sympathy comes next in our formula, 
and on the whole it is the easiest to 
satisfy. In the first place, we like to 


feel that we are not a party to a dispute, 
but a tribunal doing its best to give a 
fair answer to every case presented to it. 
To give only one example, we found some 


time ago that our estimates of value pay- 
ments were in certain cases higher—in 
some cases much higher—than the 
amounts claimed from us by the owner. 
We had no hesitation in deciding that in 
these cases we should offer to the owner 
our figures. But we have our difficulties 
under the head of sympathy. We have 
many hard stories, but we cannot, of 
course, pay any money unless the Act 
provides for a payment, and neither can 
we pay a greater sum than the story of 
the bad C.1 public allows. 

Simplicity is our greatest headache. 
The Act is long and difficult, and the 
complications of our laws of property in 
this country are manifold.. We try to 
help in two main ways. We have issued, 
and will continue to issue from time to 
time, explanatory memoranda, practice 
notes and the like, as a general help to 
all owners, builders and agents. We have 
published a very full statement known as 
ROD1 of the scale of cost-of-works pay- 
ments we will make. But we also try to 
tell each claimant by a personal letter or 
form how to proceed to the next step in 
as simple language as possible. May I, 
however, make one request? Many people 
do not read these documents, some do not 
know they exist. All professional advisers 
and builders should know about them, 
and I suggest to all of you who are in 
trouble or doubt about a war-damage 
claim to ask your advisers whether they 
have read them. If they have not, they 
cannot give you proper advice. 

There seems to be some misunderstand- 
ing about one of the first principles of the 
Act. That part which relates to land and 
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buildings is not an insurance scheme in 
the commercial sense. There never has 
been an offer made in return for a premium 
to pay for the repair or rebuilding of ore 
builder, The contribution ‘which you all 

ay provides only half the money—the 
other half comes out of general taxation. 

May I try to tell you in a sentence or 
two what. the Act does promise in the way 
of payments? For simplification I refer 
only to totally destroyed properties. It 
promises to pay the cost of reinstatement 
at current prices for what were “‘ good’’ 
buildings before the bomb. What is a 
“good” building? It can be stated 
reasonably accurately as a building which 
was structurally sound and adequately 
equipped by modern standards for its pur- 
pose, and did not represent a wasteful use 
of the site. All of this type are qualified 
to receive full reinstatement at our ex- 

ense, even though totally destroyed. 

If the building is not a good building 
and is destroyed,. its owners receive the 
depreciation in market value eaused by 
the bomb. This is measured in terms of 
1939 market values. But the Commission 
are instructed to report to the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer if they consider that by 
reason of changes in circumstances since 
March, 1941, 1939 values are inadequate, 
and the Chancellor and Parliament can 
add a percentage to these 1939 values. 

How is this formula working out? It 
has been a big job to classify all the pro- 
perties into the two classes of payment. 
So far we have completed inspections of 
just over 3,000,000 properties, and out of 
that number 2,850,000 qualify for a cost 
of works payment and 178,000 a value 
payment. Of this 178,000 well over 150,000 
are houses. So over the country as a 
whole there are less than 25,000 value pay- 
ments for commercial buildings, factories, 
shops, schools, offices and all other non- 
house types of properties. For all types of 
properties 94 per cent. qualify to receive 
cost of works payments. 

But it must be remembered that a cost 
of works payment can only be paid if the 
building is repaired or rebuilt. If the 
owner does not want to make good the 
damage, or if planning or other public 
interest prevents the repair or rebuilding, 
then the owner will receive a value pay- 
ment (in other words, will receive his loss 
of market value). The promise in the Act 
is to pay for reinstating the war damage; 
if the war damage is not reinstated there 
is no promise to implement, and compensa- 
tion for loss is therefore payable. 

Lastly, on these main principles, a cost 
of works payment does not compel iden- 
tical reinstatement. The owner is given a 
large measure of freedom in remodelling 
and improving his yea # The Commis- 
sion pays the bill on the basis of rebuild- 
ing in the same form as before, but that 
does not mean the building must be 
repaired to the same form. The owner 
must, of course, ‘‘ make good ” his damage 
—he cannot rebuild an entirely different 
proposition—e.g., a factory for a house. 
But provided what he does is ‘* making 
good,’ and he pays the extra out of his 
own pocket, the Commission wishes to 
encourage to the full alterations or addi- 
tions to the old design. 

You will expect me to speak to you 
about the present position of war damage 
in London. You will know that the vast 
preponderance of damage is to a pro- 
perty. Last winter a pro me of just 
over 700,000 houses wa adiel. mec by 
the end of March 800,000 had been 
repaired to a tolerable standard. There 
are still over 200,000 more houses in 
Greater London requiring this elementary 
treatment. In addition, there are some 
40,000 seriously damaged and unoccupied 
houses, the great majority of which call 
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urgently for repair to meet the serious 
shortage of houses in London. Lastly, 
there are many hundreds of thousands of 
homes which require further work over 
and above the limited work that has so 
far been given to them. 

Some people seem to think that London 
repairs on houses are getting towards com- 
pletion. This is far from the truth. Much 
good work has been done, but a vast job 
still lies ahead, and a high proportion of it 
obviously must be carried out this year. 
The present state of London and of parts 
of Bomb Alley bears no comparison with 
the rest of the country. As Chairman of 
the War Damage Commission, I have a 
fairly complete egg of the war damage 
problem everywhere. I want to say to you 
with all seriousness that unless this war 
damage ‘‘ hangover ’’ in London continues 
to be tackled with vigour and speed for 
some time yet, it will and must prejudice 
our post-war building plans. 

Mr. Rice, proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to Sir Malcolm for his address, said 
the importance of the work Sir Malcolm 
was doing was shown by the fact that 
his appointment was a direct one by the 
War Cabinet. 


TEMPORARY HOUSING 
PROGRAMME 


STATEMENT BY DIRECTOR OF 
TEMPORARY HOUSING. 


In a statement made recently, Captain 
P. Maurice, R.N., Director of 
Temporary Housing, made a reference to 
the Government programme of temporary 
housing. Plans were, he said, to erect at 
least 145,000. The programme might be 
extended if more temporary houses were 
required. 

There were seven types of temporary 
houses now in production in the United 
Kingdom : the Uni-Seco House, the Arcon 
House, the Tarran House, the Spooner 
House, the Universal House, the Phoenix 
House, the Aluminium House. In the 
U.S.A. 30,000 tempora houses were 
being produced for Great Britain on lease- 
lend, which we all appreciated as a very 
generous action on the part of the U.S.A. 
Government towards solving our housing 
difficulties. 

Production meant that each item and 
part required for the house was being 
fabricated or manufactured somewhere in 
this country. | When considering house 
production, one had to consider labour 
and raw materials, the making up of such 
raw materials into structural and internal 
components of the house, the fabricating 
of certain of those components together 
to make prefabricated parts of the houses, 
the assembling of such parts together to 
make a complete house structure and the 
addition of all the internal components, 
such as baths, cookers, plumbing units, 
cupboards, door furniture, hinges, paint, 
nails, screws, etc. Labour and materials 
were the vital factors, 

The number of items comprising a house 
were legion, and it should be quite clear 
that each of these parts was vital to the 
completion of the house. The number of 
the various items of a typical house 
were :— 

Structural items only : Items, 177; No. 
of parts, 1,025. Internal components : 
Items, 32; No. of parts, 301. Total : No. 
of items, 209; No. of parts, 1,326. The 
number cf contracts and contractors for 
each house ran into several hundreds, 
quite apart from erection contracts. 

‘“The production difficulties at present, 
when the country is still producing war 
stores at a higher priority,” said Captain 
Maurice, ‘are very considerable and 
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each and every item has to be examined 
for production capacity and labour and 
material before an order can be placed. 
On several occasions, due to fluctuations 
of war requirements, we have had to re- 
seek capacity or alternative materials. 
Even then the rate of production of each 
item vital to the house is constantly re- 
viewed to ensure that we do not receive 
an excess of some items, and a deficit of 
others. The excess does not matter ex- 
cept from the point of view of finding space 
to store them, but the deficit is all import- 
ant and is the governing factor of com- 
pleted houses. 

‘* At the other end of the story is the 
production of the sites on which to put 
the houses and this finding of sites is the 
responsibility of the local authorities. A 
site available for a contract or to erect a 
house must fulfil three requirements :— 

(a) Access to the site—i.e., the legal 
acquisition or lease must have been 
cleared. 

(6) The site must be fully developed— 
i.e., have roads, sewers, water, gas and/ 
or electricity services laid on. 

(c) A layout drawing must have been 
prepared showing where the houses are to 
go and various details, etc. 

‘* When these three requirements have 
been fulfilled, a contractor can get on to 
the site, lay the foundations and drains 
and commence erecting a house. Not 
until the foundation slabs are complete 
can a house be erected. And the rate of 
production of foundations and the rate 
of production of houses must be phased 
together. 

** Following on from that it is obvious 
that a distributing centre for the various 
items of the houses must be available in 
order (a) to relieve production factories 
of their produce; and (’) to ensure that a 
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completed house is delivered to each site 
when required. Many manufacturers can- 
not store more than a few days’ produc- 
tion at their own works and any delay in 
removing their produce is liable to stop 
production. Accordingly, distributing 
centres have been established throughout 
the country to which components of the 
houses, whether structural or internal, are 
delivered from the manufacturer and dis- 
tributed as completed houses to sites on 
demand. Items delivered from manufac- 
turers into centres must be phased as re- 
gards localities and as regards distribu- 
tion out to sites fed from that centre. 
It may be interesting to note that a dis- 
pens centre, distributing 50 houses 
per working day is distributing a complete 
house every 11 minutes. Distributing 
centres, which are now in _ operation, 
handle all parts of a house both struc- 
tural and internal and the number of 
items and parts itself is enough of a prob- 
lem to distribute, but there are, in addi- 
tion, the duplication of gas or electrical 
installations and if electrical four differ- 
ent voltages to consider. The delivery of 
an incerrect voltage cooker may easily de- 
lay the completion of a house. I have 
described the distribution of the houses, 
and to distribution must be added trans- 
port, and you will realise that the trans- 
port of all these items both from factory 
to distributing centres and from centre to 
site requires organisation.” 

Captain Maurice added that to April 
21 the actual production from manufac- 
turers was 2,355 houses. That was the 
input into the distributing centres. The 
number of houses delivered to site for 
erection was 1,134. 

What would be the cost of those types 
of houses? The word “cost’’ to the 
Ministry meant the cost of the house 
itself, all the.internal components, the 
foundations, the drains and services with- 
in the curtilage and the connection of 
services, the paths and the fences, the 
cost of the distributing centres and trans- 
port, etc., and, therefore, it was an over- 
all cost of getting the whole outfit ready 
for occupation. More experience was re- 

uired of producing and erecting the 

ifferent types of temporary houses before 
accurate figures could be given as regarded 
the cost. Furthermore, the costs must 
vary in different localities due to the 
different lengths of transport, haulage, 
unevenness of sites, and number ef houses 
on individual sites, etc., so that no figures 
could be quoted at present. Production 
contracts were subject to close super- 
vision, however; items were to be costed 
and profits were to be limited. Erec- 
tion and site preparation contracts were 
for the most part on competitive tender. 


** U.S.A.’s Great-hearted Action.” 

“As regards the American house, we 
are very grateful indeed for this house to 
help us out with our housing difficulties. 
It is a great-hearted action by the U.S.A. 
The house is coming over packed in crates 
and we are arranging for its delivery tc. 
ports feeding the area in which the house 
is to be erected. At the ports the crates 
will be removed to a transit area in order 
to clear the unloading berth quickly and 
they will then, without delay, be trans- 
ported direct to the site, for erection. No 
distributing centre will be used except for 
certain components which we are provid- 
ing from British production for the U.S. 
house. We propose training certain 
teams as demonstration erection teams. 
These teams will be available to the erec- 
tion contractors in various areas to show 
them the best and quickest method of 
erection for the first few houses of each 
erection contract.” 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Release of Architects. 

In reply to Mr, Bossom, MR. ERNEST 
BEVIN said he was satisfied that existing 
arrangements providing for the release of 
architects and surveyors for the nowsing 
programme went as far as possible, an 
that we must have regard both to the 
needs of the Services and to the needs of 
the housing po urea ace Subject to the 
requirements of the Services they were 
doing, and would continue to do, all the 
could to provide the housing staff whic 
was essentially required. 

Mr. Bossom: Has my right hon. friend 
not gone into this definitely, and calcu- 
lated the number of architects required 
in relation to the number of operatives, 
so that we can be getting on with the 
housing programme ? 

Mr. Bevin: Yes, I have calculated, but 
T am not going to allow architects or any- 
body else to jump the claims of the ordi- 
on class A man. ‘ a 

R. Bossom: While I quite agree with 
the Minister, is he not aware that this is 
not a question of anybody jumping a 
claim, but of providing houses for our 
people ? 

Mr. Bevin: I am quite certain that 
there is a definite effort to put pressure 
on me for certain professions to get their 
men out in advance of the ordinary: un- 
known man, and I stand for the un- 
known man. 

In reply to a further question by MR. 
Bossom, the Minister said that there 
would be no releases from the Forces im- 
mediately European hostilities ceased. 
Release in Class A would begin after a 
period, which would be reduced to a 
minimum, to enable the Services to make 
the necessary redispositions and to re- 
lease men in the same release groups at 
the same time. The rate of release of 
building trade workers both in Class A 
and Glass B would depend upon the 
general rate of release, which he was not 
at present in a position to indicate. Re- 
lease in Class B would be offered to as 
many building craftsmen as was possible 
without undermining the main principle 
of release by age and length of service. 
Architects ‘and surveyors would be 
eligible for release as individual special- 
ists, within the Class B arrangements, on 
applications supported by the appropri- 
ate Government Departments. _ 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Labour what estimate he had made of 
the number of trained architects, sur- 
veyors, jig and too] makers that it was 
essential should be made available imme- 
diately the war ended to enable the build- 
ing industry. to complete the announced 
housing programme within the first two 
post-war years. 

Mr. SaNDys, Minister of Works, who re- 
plied, said that on the basis of a labour 
force of 800,000 operatives it had been esti- 
mated that about 8,000 architects and 
about -4,000 quantity surveyors of senior 
and junior grades would be required. He 
was not in a position to estimate the num- 
bers of jig and tool makers that would be 
needed. 


Licences for Conversion into Flats. 

CotoneL Lyons asked the Minister of 
Works whether, in view of the urgency of 
the housing problem, he was prepared 
to give early priority of building licences 
to owners of large untenanted urban and 
rural houses who were willing to convert 
them quickly into maisonettes, flats or 
flatlets as might be suitable. 

Mr. Sanpys said that where the applica- 
tions were supported by the local author- 
ity, licences were granted in all areas 
other than London and South East 
England for the conversion of houses into 
flats, provided that the work did not ex- 
ceed £400 per fiat. 


Tenders. 

Mr. QuineLL asked the Minister of 
Health if he was aware that the council 
of the borough of Weston-super-Mare 
had received two tenders for the erection 
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of 50 houses of the traditional brick type 
at a price of less than £650 per house, 
and, in view of this fact, would he en- 
courage authorities likewise to advertise 
for tenders and by this means enable the 
ordinary building trade to make its maxi- 
mum contribution towards the solution 
of the urgent problem of housing. 

Mr, WILLINK said he had already in- 
vited local authorities to submit pro- 
pone for the construction of permanent 

ouses, 


Mechanised Equipment. 

Mr. Astor asked the Minister of Works 
whether he was taking steps to ensure the 
production of mechanised equipment for 
the building industry, including small 
bulldozers and similar equipment. 

Mr. SANDys said he was. A proportion 
of the factory capacity and labour which 
was released from war production was 
being reallocated to the firms producing 
mechanised equipment of this kind for 
the building industry. 

Mr. O. Lewis asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he was aware that owing 
to the persistent refusal of the Treasury 
to designate a Government Department 
to deal with applications for advance 
payments under sub-section 3 (b) of Sec- 
tion 70 of the War Damage Act, 1943, in 
the case of brickworks, the owners of 
such works who had suffered war damage 
had been obliged to defray the cost of the 
repairs themselves and after 12 months 
were unable to obtain any payment on 
account from the War Damage Commis- 
sion; and how much longer he required 
to come to a decision as to which Govern- 
ment Department should deal with such 
cases. 

Str JOHN ANDERSON said that pending 
further legislation, certain classes of 
undertaking, including brickworks, had 
neither a liability to pay war damage con- 
tributions nor a right to receive war 
damage payments under the general pro- 
visions of the War Damage Act, 1943. 
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That Act conferred a power to make pay- 
ments towards the cost of works certified 
by the appropriate Department to be 
urgently required for meeting. circum- 
stances created by war damage to pro- 
putes of such undertakings. Payments, 

owever, were not made under this power 
as a matter of course, but only where the 
undertaking was in need of funds to meet 
the cost of the necessary works, so that 
essential services could be maintained 
until claims for the cost of making good 
the war damage could be made. To 
appoint an appropriate. Department to 
give for brickworks the certificate ne- 
quired by the Act would serve no useful 
purpose unless there were brickworks 
which would qualify for a payment under 
the rules to which he had referred, and he 
had not hitherto been satisfied that this 
was the case. He was, however, having 
the position re-examined. 


Standards of House Construction. 

Mr. KEELING asked the Minister of 
Health what steps had been taken to 
eliminate jerry-building. 

Mr. WILLINK said that a voluntary 
scheme for the certification and guaran- 
teeing of houses constructed to an 
approved standard had been formulated 
by the National House Builders’ Regis- 
tration Council. The Council had applied 
for the scheme to be approved by him 
under Section 5 of the Building Societies 
Act, 1939, and he was at present in com- 
munication with them on the subject. 


Small Dwellings Acquisition Act. 

Mr. McEn‘re asked the Minister of 
Health if it was proposed to raise the 
value of a house that might be purchased 
under the- terms of the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act,-to a sum above £800, so 
that the operation of the Act might not 


suffer as a consequence of increased 


house purchase prices. _ 
Mr. WILLINK: Yes, sir. 


Use of Prisoners. 
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Answering Sir A. Knox, Sir J. Grice, 
the Secretary of State for War, said that 
over 2,000 Italian prisoners were em- 
ployed on work directly or indirectly con- 
nected with housing. 45,000 Germans were 


already employed, mainly on agricultural. 


and forestry work and the employment of 
more was under consideration. The 
Minister of Works was looking into the 
possibility of using prisoners of war par- 
ticularly in connection with site prepara- 
tion and other civil engineering work. 
But this. entailed considerable problems, 
particularly in the matter of providing 
guards and accommodation. 


Fit.-Lt. J. Fotheringham-Parker. 


TIntimation has been received that it 1s 
now presumed that F/Lt. John Fother- 
ingham-Parker, R.A.F., after being pre- 
viously reported missing, lost his life 
during air operations in May last. He 
was a director of Patman and Fothering- 
ham, Ltd., of Islington, N.1. 


Ballast Sand and Allied Trades. 

Mr. E. V. Smith, who has been general 
secretary of the above Association since 
its inception in 1930, has resigned on 
account of ill-health, retaining his con- 
nection in an advisory ‘capacity. Mr. 

. B. Mills succeeds him ag General 
Secretary. 


loinery and Woodwork Federation. 


The English Joinery Manufacturers’ 
Federation, formed in November, 1943, 
with a view to taking a more direct part 
in negotiations concerning the condi- 
tions of labour in its own industry, has 
now been changed in name to “The 
Joinery and Woodwork Employers’ 
Federation,’’ Mr. W. E. Adams, J.P., 
F.C.1.8. (John Sadd and Sons, Ltd.) is the 
re-elected chairman. The headquarters 
of the Federation are at Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1, and Mr. R. G. Harvey, 
Greenham is the secretary. 
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EUROPEAN $ “ CEASE “fFIRE ”’ 
N.J.C. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FOLLOWING upon the decision of the 
Government in connection with the official 
announcement of European ‘‘ Cease Fire,” 
the organisations of employers and opera- 
tives adherent to the National Joint 
Council for the Building Industry have 
issued their joint decision that jobs in the 
industry will close down during the 
remainder of the day of announcement and 
also during the next working day, wage 
payments being made as follows :— 

(a) For the period already worked on 
the day of announcement and any allow- 
ances due in respect thereof, 

(b) At ordinary rates, for the remainder 
of the normal working hours—i.e., the 
time-margin by which the period is less 
than 8 or 8 hours (as the case may be 
locally), or 4 hours on Saturday. 

(c) In respect of the next working day, 
at ordinary rates for the normal working 
hours—i.e., 8 or 8 hours (as the case 
may be locally), or 4 hours on a Saturday. 

In the case of safety gangs, or where 
work is in essential services or essential 
maintenance, the operatives concerned 
will continue at work, at ordinary rates 
during normal working hours and under 
the ordinary overtime rule thereafter, 
but employers concerned will make special 
compensatory arrangements in respect of 
such operatives. 


HOUSE REPAIR LIMIT 


Tue Government will announce within 
a few days a revised policy for the control 
of building and building repair work. The 
general character of the changes is indi- 
cated in the following statenient issued by 
the Ministry of Works on Monday :— 

‘The Minister of Works has_ been 
reviewing the arrangements for the 
licensing of civil building in the light of 
experience gained in the London area and 
in the Home Counties, where the lower 
licensing limit has been in force. 

“* As a result he has decided to make a 
number of modifications in the licensing 
system. These are designed to reduce to 
the minimum the burden placed upon local 
authority licensing staffs and the restric- 
tions upon the freedom of action of indi- 
vidual householders and builders. The 
revised scheme, which is now in course of 
being drafted, will be applied to the whole 
of Great Britain, including London. Full 
details and the date when it will come into 
force will be announced early in May.”’ 


WORKING HOURS. REDUCED. 

Sunday work on building and civil con- 
tracting is to be prohibited and overtime 
work reduced. In 1942 a direction issued 
under Defence Regulation 56A.B. allow.d 
a maximum of 60 hours a week on week- 
days. A reduction of six hours a week is 
being made. 

The Ministry says that ‘it is not prac- 
ticable to maintain these very long hours 
and heavy overtime for an _ indefinite 
period. The Minister of Works, after dis- 
cussion with both sides of the two indus- 
tries, has accepted their unanimous recom- 
mendation that the working week should 
be reduced throughout the country to a 
maximum of 54 hours. A direction under 
the Defence Regulation to this effect is 
being issued and will come into force on 
May 14 next. The general permission for 
Sunday work in London will also cease as 
from that date. No excess of 54 hours 
or Sunday work will be permissible other 
than the present specified exceptions or by 
special permission of the Ministry of 
Works.”’ 
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MR. R. A. BUTLER (Minister of Education) tries 
his hand on an “‘Acrow "’ chain-saw. 


A SCAFFOLDING FIRM’S 
ANNUAL MEETING 


VISIT OF MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


A party of visitors, headed by Mr. R. A. 
Butler, M.P. (Minister of Education) and 
including the Mayor of Saffron Walden 
(Ald. J. -Custerson), Mr. H. C. Stacey 
(Town Clerk), Mr. A. M. Dunscombe 
(Borough Treasurer), Mr. J. R. Ratcliff 
(Regional Controller, M.O.S.), and Mr. 
Bernard W. Perks, made a conducted 
tour, on April 20, of the Saffron Walden 
works of Acrow, Ltd. The visitors were 
welcomed by Mr. W. A. de Vigier 
(managing director) and his colleagues, 
and inspected the works where they saw 
four women welders who are engaged in 
successfully carrying out a difficult weld- 
ing job. In a speech, the managing 
director referred to the company’s start m 
1936 with a capital of £150, under a rail- 
way arch in Bow. So far had the com- 
pany forged ahead that it had been able 
to contribute over a million pounds 
worth of munitions to the war effort, in- 
cluding assistance on the Mulberry 
Harbours and the Bailey Bridges. Its 
steel scaffolding was being largely used to 
repair London’s bomb-damaged houses. 
The chairman concluded by paying 
tribute to the executive and staff. 

Mr..R. A. Butter referred to the enter- 
prise displayed by the firm, which had 
built up from very little a great help to 
the war effort. After the war the workers 
would have to get used to new produc- 
tions to suit the requirements of peace- 
time. 





A FRIEND IN NEED— 
A new issue of the 6th edition containing 
Adaptation Tables revised up to October, 1941 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
illustrations. 


Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net 
(By post 16/9.) 

The 6th edition which appeared in 1937 repre- 
sented quite a new undertaking, brought up-to- 
date in every way, including a large amount of 
original memoranda, complete revision of prices, 
examples of analysis, and fresh details of costing 
involving many thousands of figures, hundreds of 
calculations, and immense labour and research. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in 
other books for the vital, detailed knowledge 
a usually hard, if not often impossible. 
o find. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers, 
15, North Audley St., London, W.1 


Large 8vo. 
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HOUSING AS A MILITARY 


OPERATION 


LUNCHEON TO GENERAL PILE. 

GENERAL Sire Freperick Piz, the re- 
cently appointed Director-General at the 
Ministry of Works, was to have been the 
chief guest last Friday at a luncheon ar- 
on by the National Defence Public 
Interest Committee at the Savoy Hotel, 
but he was unable to be present owing to 
a slight attack of food poisoning. Lord 
Nathan of Churt presided. 

An address prepared by Sir Frederick 
Pile was read by Brigadier Pugh, his 
Chief of Staff both at Anti-Aircraft Com- 
mand and in his new post. In the course 
of this address the General said that no 
one would expect him, after only ten days 
in the saddle, to make any startling an- 
nouncement. The Government had 
decided to turn the building of houses 
into a military operation. 

‘* What,” proceeded the General, ‘‘ is a 
military operation? It is not a matter of 
a lot of ignorant men issuing orders on all 
sorts of technical matters. It is a matter 
of organisation and leadership. First 
setting up the object clearly in front of 
you and then always bearing it in mind— 
in this case—houses. Then there must be 
an examination of all the methods of 
achieving your object. Then you must 
apply all the resources that you can find 
to achieve that object; and, finally, you 
must overcome all obstacles that stand be- 
tween you and the fulfilment of your 
object. 

“It has been suggested that a General 
can know little or nothing about the tech- 
nical aspect of building. A General in 
the field does not know all the technical 
details. He leaves that to his technicians, 
and if they do not appear to be able to 
deliver the goods he makes a fuss, and 
later perhaps he changes his technicians. 
We at the Ministry of Works have fine 
technicians, and throughout the country 
fine workmen of all classes. I have no 
intention of trying to teach them, or, in- 
deed, to try to learn how to build a 
house. I intend to see that houses are 
built. Of course, there are difficulties— 
labour, materials. But these things will 
in time be overcome. 

‘* We all know of the temporary hous- 

ing programme, of the prefabricated and 
the traditional houses. But let no indus- 
try be fearful lest their particular craft 
should be out of a job. The demand is 
enormous. If I could put up 1,000,000 
yhouses by Christmas there would still be 
‘@ shortage. 
' “ Two things more—our people deserve 
the best and most comfortable houses. 
They cost no more, but they require a 
lot of thought in planning them. I have 
seen samples of houses with kitchens, etc., 
far better than those in any heuse in 
which I have ever lived. But we do want 
cheaper fitments, cookers, refrigerators, 
radio sets. Here is a market that will 
1un into many millions, and there is cer- 
tainly good money in it, and good em- 
ployment for the firms which can give 
the people these things at prices they can 
afford. 

“It is an immense task to get the 
machine moving. Once it moves it will 
gather speed, but it would be unfair to 
let anyone suppose there is any quick way 
of turning war industry into housing in- 
dustry.” 

Among those present were Mr. G. W. 
Buchanan, Mr. S. F. S. Hearder, Mr. 
Leslie Wallis, Mr. J. G. Gray, Sir Jonah 
Walker-Smith, Mr. J. S. Galbraith, Mr. 
H. C. Harland, Mr. W. E. Garrett, Mr. 
P. Smallwood, and Mr. D. C. Burgess. 
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362 ~ THE BUILDER May 4 1945 
AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1945. 
‘ 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors) ; 
§ 
| ( 
Crafts-| Lab- } \cras-| Lab- || | Crafts- b | Crafts-| Lab- 
men. | ourers. | | men. | ourers, | | men. ourers men. | ourers. < 
| —e 7 « 
Aberavon .......... 2/1 1/8 IGleveleys A 3. 2/1 1/8 |\Isle of Thanet........ | 1/11 | 1/64 |Saxmundham ...... W/il | 1/ t 
OS SSeS eae 2/1 1/8 ||Clitheroe....... 2/1 1/8 {Isle of Wight ........ | 1/11 2/04 | 1/7 ; 
Abergavenny ........ 2/1 1/8 ‘Cobham (Surrey) 2/0 1/7} |!Keighl a Sahl ee 2/1 1/8 
Abingdon .......... 1/114 : n \Colchester ..... 2/04 | 1/73 [Kenilworth saneaeal ceed 2/1 1/8 
Accrington .......... 2/1 [Colwyn Bay ........ 2/0 1/74 |\Kettering M.B. vol wast 1/114) 1/7 
Aldeburgh .......... 1/11 ie (Congleton .......... 2/04 | 1/7} ||Kidderminster M.B...| 2/04 1/1l | 1/64 
Aldershot |... VIN¥ 1/7 | Coventry CB. 0.0.) 2/1 | 1/8 \King’s Lyme ........ 1/1 2/1 | 1/8 
Alfreton U.D. ...... ale. | 87, \Cranbrook onseenewes 1/11 1/ Kirkham .......... 2/1 2/1 1/8 1 
PEE. 2/04 | of 7 [Cranleigh .......... 1/il | 1/ ON ees 2/04 | 1/73 ||Shoeburyness ...... 2/04 ; 1/73 ] 
Altrincham 1/8 "namo (Sussex) . 1/11 | 1/64 |\Lancaster .......... 2/1 1/8 |\Shoreham .......... 2/0 1/7. ‘ 
Sie | SEE AO s cc'ccesaccnces 2/04 | 1/72 ||Leamington M.B 2/1 1/8 |Shrewsbury M.B. ....| 2/03 | 1/7 r 
ICro naa bie en 1/11 | 1/64 ||Leatherhead ........ 2/0. | 1/74 |Sittingbourne ...... 1/11 | 1/64 ’ 
\Crowborough........ 1/11 vet BRE Coc ccoasenseees 2/1 1/8 | Skegness U.D. ......| 2/0 1/74 
|Cuckfield .......... 1/11 | 1/64 ||Leicester C.B. .. 2/1 1/8 |Sleaford U.D. ...... 1/114) 1/7 1 
[Darlington Ssoeanetay 2/1 1/8 ||Leighton Buzzard... Se Viel. een 2/0 1/73 
Darwen. weeeees | 2/1 | 1/8 |Letchworth..........! 2/0 | 1/74 ||Smethwick C.B....... 2/1 | t1/8 ; 
1/64 gg M.B. ......| 3/114) 1/7 [Lewes ..........000- | 1/11 | 1/64 ||Southampton ...... 2/04 | 1/73 1 
Ashby-de'la-Zouch 1. /\1 | 1/64 |\Lichfield M.B. ..| 2/0 1/74 | Southend-on-Sea ....| 2/04 | 1/73 
UD. 2/1 1/74 ||Lincoln C.B......... | 2/1 1/8 |Southport .......... 2/1 1/8 
Ashford (Kent) ...... 1/11 by /1 1/8 [Littlehampton wanes | 1/11 | 1/64 | South Shields 1/8 r 
Ashford (Middlesex)..| 2/1 f i /11l'| 1/64 ||Liverpool -/$§2/1 4 ‘| Spalding U.D. 1/64 
Ashington .......... 2/04 | 1/73 |\Dewsbury .......... 2/1 1/8 ||Llandudno | 2/0 | 1/7 |\Stafford M.B. 1/73 
Ashtead ............ 2/1 | 1/8 |[Dideot....022 200000 1/11 | 1/64 ||Llanelly .... ae 1/8 ||Staines ...... 1/74 
Ashton-under-Lyne ..| 2/1 1/8 iss cwiswiek bene 1/11 1/64 ||London— | |'Stamford M.B. 1/74 j 
Aylesbury .......... | 1/11 | 1/64 [Doncaster .......... 2/1 1/8 || 12m. radius ...... 2/24 | 1/9} ||Stevenage .... 1/73 r 
Fe errs | 1/11 | 1/64 ||Dorchester.......... 1/11 | 1/64 | | 12-15 m. radius | 2/2 1/9 |\Stockport .......... 1/8 
Bagshot | 1/11 | 1/64 ||Dorking ............ | 4/113) 1/7 Long. Eaton U.D. 2/1 1/8 || 'Stockton-on-Tees esioaf. eee 1/8 ‘ 
Banbury ............ | 1/11 | 1764 [Dover ............4- 1/11} 1/64 |iLongton ............ | 2/1 1/8 ||Stoke-on-Trent C.B. 2/1 1/8 P 
Barnsley ............ | 271 1/8 ||Dovercourt.......... ail af {Coughborcig M.B...| 2/1 1/8 ||Stourbridge M.B. 2/1 1/8 P 
Barnstaple........... 1/11 | 1/64 ||Driffield .......0.... 1/114! 1/64 |Louth M.B. ........ | 1/114} 1/7. ||Stourport U.D. 2/04 | 1/73 
Barrow-in-Furness ..| 2/1 1/8 [Droitwich M.B.......| 2/04 | 1/73 “pede aletaintiahee 1/11 | 1/6 ||Stowmarket ........ 1/1l | 1/64 
Barr 2/1 1/g |)Dudley M.B. ........ 2/1 U8 NOR a vie: 6'0.s vcosc 2/04 | 1/73} ||Stratford-on-Avon 
Basingstoke Eee ea 1/11 | 1/64 ||Dunstable .......... 1/114} 1/7 ||Macclesfield > >7732: 2/04 | 1/73 M.B. | 2/0 | 1/74 
+ pei | 2/04 Ves Durham City ........) 2/1 1/8 ||Maidenhead ........| 2/0 1/74 trod. peatiia’ ste wiats: 334) eae 1/74 
Bae eetee stores ® | 2/1 | 17g. |\Bastbourne..........) 2/0 | 1/74 ||Maidstone ........|  1/ 1/7 |Sunderland ........| 2/1 | 1/8 
nen At ela | 1/114) 1/7. ||E.Glam.(Mon. Val.) | 2/1 | 1/8 ||Malvern U.D. ...... | 4 1/7 ||Sutton Coldfield M.b.| 2/1 | 1/8 
Beccles ............ | w/in} 4 [East Grinstead ...... 1/11 1/64 '|Manchester s scgisiavsate 27 1/8 |\Swaffham 1/64 
Bedford _.... apes | 9 Oh | 1/7 ||Edenbridge 1/il 1/64 |Manningtree Seige | 1/ 1/64 temper 1/63 ‘ 
Berkhamsted ie eae heed | Wil | 1/64 | SE cc Sissi 1/11 1/64 |Mansfield M.B. | 2/1 1/8 |\Swansea .........0. | 1/8 d 
Berwin 222272:] Zon | 1/94 [iBpping 2/1 | 1/8 ||March ........ | 1/11 | 1/64 |Swindon 1/7 
Beverley ... | O/1 1/8 ||Exeter .........0000. 2/04 | 1/7} ||Margate ........ gal EE 1/6} ||\Tamworth M 1/73 
Bexhill .. 1/114, 1/7  ||Exmouth............ 1/114) 1/7 ||Market Harborough | 2/0 1/7} |\Taunton 1/7 
Bideford . 1/11'| 1/6, Fakenham <2. 22... 1/11 | 1/64 ||Matlock U.D. ...... 1/114] 1/7. |/Tenterden 1/64 
Biggleswade . 1/11 | 1/64 |\Falmouth .......... 1/113} 1/7" ||Melton Constabie | 1/1 1/64 ||Thames Haven ...... 2/1 1/8 
Billericay _ ‘| 2/0 | 1/74 Fareham .......... 2/0 1/7} ||Melton Mowbray ....| 2/0 1/74 ||Thetford .......... 1/11 | 1/64 : 
aiatca | | 171 | 1/64 ||Faversham.......... 1/11 | 1/ (Thorpe Bay ........ 2/04 | 1/73 
Birkenbead Bee he a ti2/1 q- ||Felixstowe .......... 2/0 1/7 [Todmorden ........ 2/1 1/8 
Birmingham C.B. .... 12/1 | t1/8. ||Biley .....--2-eeee: 1/114} 1/7 [Tonbridge .......... 1/113) 1/7 
Bishop Auckland .... 2/1 " 1/8 Fleetwood ........0+ 2/1 1/8 i ee er 2/04 | 1/73 ‘ 
Bishop’ Stortford....| 2/0 | 1/74 |[Flint ....cccccccc2 2/l_ | 178 EE hice abeaes 1/1l | 1/6} 
Blackburn Re Gage 1 ae |Folkestone .......... 1/11 | 1/ [teoatnidige wedeinise 1/il | 1/64 
Black eat Oe ae 2/1 1/8 eer 1/11 Se ES coccecewenscl ML. LR TD pes cckcocscnne 1/11 1/64 
Binh? Swleb acess | 3 1/8 Frome :........... 1/11 | 1/ ‘Tunbridge Wells ys = cy Wi | 
ceccccnccccces i} x | in; m (Salo) 
Sone ee | y 1 : ie an U.D. ..| 2/0 1/73 Ue aoe ” 1/114} 1 7 
Bournemouih(Disiric) ne : ha a (Kent)... Litera eerceness $4] 2/ 1 1) : ' 
racknell ..........| 1/11] 1/6§ ||Glossop ............ yi 1/8 
eae 2/1 1/8 come: |Walsden ........ 
Bradford-on-Avon . | 1/11 | 1/64 \Walton-on-Naze Y ai 
sevianaee. agceeesceses / —- sees Warrains oa yi 1/64 
Bridgwater Grantham M |Warrington B / ie 
o> eg any ol {Wellington R. D. 2/04 Ua 
(| Gord 2200000 Welwon Gar Giy-<<) 3A | 17a 
|Wells (Norfol F 
ioscan West Bromwich CB. || 2/1. | 1/8 
Halifax ............ \Westcliff-on-Sea | 2/04 1/73 
lanley ..ccccccccee |Weston-super-Mare A ae 1/74 
Harpenden Weybridge .......... 2/0 1/74 
|Harrogate ee 1/64 
—— |Whitby ............| 2/0 | 1/74 
BE Sap wiarcitoen Whitstabie 1 /64 
[Haslemere i Widnes ... 1/8 
aes: Wigan 1/8 
Hatfield :...........| / 04 ‘oles 1/7 
Haywards Heath 1 Win 1/8 
illington . 
|Hednesfo 2/0% | 1/7. {Wilmslow ... 1/8 
|Hemel Hempstead. . 2/0 1/74 | Winchester 1/7 
H -on-Thames ..| 1 /ill 1/ || Windermere 1/7 
ord | Vi I cies sien’ 1/74 
| 1/11] 1/ AMIENS ss cca csie/oiace 1/64 
2/0% | 1/7 Wilianiy cc che. ce. 1/64 
2/1 1/8 Woking ( antet) « 1/7 
| 2/0 1/7 Wo 1/64 
2/04 1/7 ialeminepamen CB. 1/8 
1/11 | 1/65 Woodbridge 1/64 
1/11 | 1/64 \Worcester C.B 1/73 
1/11 | 1/64 \Workington 1/7 
2/1 1/8 |Worksop....... 1/73 
2/1 1/8 Worthing 1/64 
2/1 | 1/8 \Wrexham 1/73 
1/il | 1/64 Wroxham 1/ 
1/il | 1/64 \Wycombe . 1/7 
i wonrvormed Ais, 7 a hi 
Cirencester .....00000 1/11 coccccccee| 1/114, 1/7 |'Salisbury Plain ......| 1/11 | 1/64 |'Yeovil ....... 
LS ear 1/il eb lipewich Se ME on ee 1/8 
Plus 2d. working da: Plasterers 2/1 | Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/7 Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 
t Tienes, Plumbers, Brickla 4 —— and ms receive 2/— per week bing 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Geis and Districts (other than Birkenhead and [iverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. 
Women’s RaTes.—In all districts throughout the country = tate of wages for women engaged on craft processes is 1/74 per hour. Women introduced 
to carry out work other than craft processes, 1/4 per hour. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 364 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—-These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 


for smaller quantities ex merchant's warehouse will of course be higher. Owing 


to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 


the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, &c. £s. d. 

Piss} Hard Genebe .'.\i3. cv vescetecessess o "ES? O 
Second Hard Stocks ........ UCT rr a det. 
Bld Macks U5553008 0.5. 3Aee eidvdaeen 317 0 
Single Rough Stocks........... védeuls 311 0 
Gomnneis BG So Eh... b's ofc ieee se emadin 31.6 
All loaded free into lorry at the works. The question 


of haulage is still difficult and prices yor be 

obtained from job to job. In addition, there will be 

the ~—y | aa the Bricks (Charges) Order, haere of 
3s. per 1,000. ite in 
London Bad 

Rated Area, North 

2¢ in. pe Stations of Thames 

A discount of 6d. "1,000 only aie gen ta 

paened account. . 





a*° SSS2S": 
AcoPunwuwwe 


on= 





=> 


Do. linose 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) 
Best Rrovapriage © Fire Brick (London Stns.) : 


a bs 

24 in. ....10 3 ae ER Sp pee 3. 2.0 

GLazep Bricks (London = — 124% to Prices. 
D’ble Str’tc . 38 10 


Best White svesy 0 
D’ble a Hheekig -. 35 10 ; 
0 


a 
il 
s 
a Fy 
fi 
n” 
5 
lesre 


and Salt Glazed 

Stretcher ..30 0 0 Oneside&two ends 39 10 
Headers ...... 29 10 0 Twosides&one end 40 10 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 

and44in.Flats 36 10 0 Squints ...... 38 0 0 
Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less tha: 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5-10s. extra over white. 
App Levy ON Bricks, 3/- per 1,000 except Glazed 


Bricks. 
PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
12 miles radius Charing Cross. 
HoLLow CLAY PARTITION BLOCKS. 
London Brick Company. 


Minimum Lorry Loads. Keyed. s. d. 

Sr OE li OE, MAD aie oS nad vie netia ted? 4% a 9 
Paar s Mth ccnecsacedan inte aces 3 0 
3° oa sat MEEPS ets cea 2M Eveakine : 7 
Sub AU scetess 1 

Half blocks’ add 2s. per ‘yard super to above prices. 
2 d. a 1 or 3 10 

” per yd. sup. ” per yd. sup. .. 
24, ‘ Ok, Ga OO a 3 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. super........ seeaeene 29 
Size 12 x9 x 24" ae 9 MO Rear 3 0 
SseiZx29s5" . ee Rad gae ance osemeare = FT 
Se ip in tan hoscccccndecs 4 1 
HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDES. 

boy AUS eae SEMEN SD siodes 2m 
ek Sy) ee 9. Oi IR SO. 42 <5 @ 7 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 


both sides, 
STONE. 


BaTH StToNE.—Delivered i- railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube .... 3 
Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 2 3 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. ,, 3 If 


Selected approximate size one way, Id. per 

cubic ft. extra, selected approximately 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R. . per ft. cube 4 7 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
MOTOEE 5d cece neues ced aacee perft.cub. 4 7 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
orE.—1d. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and }d. beyond 30 ft. 

Horton-Woop STONE— 

F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. s. 
Random biocks from 10ft.and over P.ft.cb. 13 

SG CO WEEE 0.0.0 nciebraddp ourt detoig edie Cue 6 

Sawn three or four sides 

York Stone, BLuE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London, 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
. A Re per ft. super 

6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto p 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 

Gen MUNN hos ds ce scce cee - 

2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
random sizes) (paving) .... at 

1} in. to 2 in. ditto 

Harp Yorx— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

random ks . per ft. cube 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. VG Seb 0 « Jeses per ft. asian 

O 


==ne 


—— NO Aun 
ho SF wD 


ee 


os 


Terre eee ” 


pt 
3 in. ditto ditto . 





}B'B 
Z 
ry 
1s Ae 
Fee 
& 
cSCrwWw AW BW 
cae Ee.) os 


2 im. self-faced random flags. ‘per yd. ” super 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube : Plain, 10s. ; Moulded, 12s. 6d. 
Small section cills and copings, 15s. 


Thames Ballast ...... 

be eae 10s. 0d. ,, 4 

Wer seed e.. SSUES 12s. 

Washed Sand.. radius 
in. Shingle ...... 10s. Padding- 
in. Broken Brick 16s. ep Se 

Bat Beene. .o.cedecees 10s. 0d. ,, 5, 


delivered 
2 miles 


Best British Portland Cement. 
tion, delivered London area 
6 ton loads and upwards site .... per ton 
EOE tic ceateassuaretensscce 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton Jots ........ 214 
“ Ferrocrete”” Rapid Hardening Cement— 
6 ton loads and upwards site ............ 
ey PART Cr cree eee 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ere 
“* Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ * Blue Circle ” 
cement, . per ton on ordinary “ Blue 
Circle” 
- Colosorens » Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement in 6-ton lots 17 0 
* Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 
ing to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“* Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in 


Standard Specifica- 

ga 4 
4 uf 
3 0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


Seed Waeer OAS 26 ss sivcdsecsccccce |) oe ae 
Under one ton percwt. 013 2 
* 417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 

Delivered Site London Area in 6 ton lots 

Fn ree 735° 


Plus packages at current prices. 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra 4 1 0 
loTE.—Jute sacks charged 35s. 6d. nett per ton 
(20 sechia) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. 
Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. 
Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition within two weeks. 


£s. d. s. d. 
Roman Cement 8 10 : Keene’sCement, White 7 0 . 
Parian Cement 7 0 Pink 6100 

Cementone Colours ten cement according to tints, per 


cwt. from £3 5s. 
SLATES. 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station 
Per 1, yoy actual p . 


wa by 12 ...... 2 o iby fe... 3... ar '2'"6 
p24 y eee 45 iF 6 (16 be 9 ....0.8: a 8 
FEOF EE once 38 0 .16by 10. ...<.. 245 0 
20 OF FZ n.05 36°37 6: 16by8....... 1815 0 
20 by 10 6'0'5::0:- 33 17 


Note: Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility. 








SLIDING 
DOOR 
GEAR 


KING 





Write for fully illustrated booklet 
showing all types of King Sliding 
Door Gear 


GEO.W. KING LT? "Las 


HiTCHIN 960, MANCHESTER jNEwCasre fy GLASGOW 


10 lines ) 24198 DOUGLAS 2°98 


CENTRAL 3947 





PLASTER. 
+.’ & £s. dj 
Coarse, Pink .. 4 2 6 Sirapite,Coarse 411 6 
» White ..410 0. ,, Finish 419 6 
Pioneer .... .. 5 5 0 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 


Best Ground Blue Grey Stone Lime 3 1 @, 
Lias Lime. .. 3 7 6 Chalk Lime....3 1 @ 

Granite Chippings2 0 0 Hair percwt. .. 3 15 1@, 

Nore.—Sacks are charged Is. 9d. each, and credited 
Is. 6d. if returned in good condition within threo 
months, carriage paid. 

Stourbridge ao in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d., 6-tom 
lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 

Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons..........-.-.+: Per 1,000 
f.o.r. London. 

Best eine ete tiles from Broseley or 
GUOICE . , oo idncccctewade £7 16 O 
Ditto hand-made ditto ............ 810 0 
ee et ee errr 819 0 
Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made ........ A 6 
= dozen) —Machine-made ... 6 
Nore: Breakage in transit, purchasers’ Ca. 

HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 

Foot cube. 


Average price for prime al 
s. 







ee % £s. & 
Dry English Wainscot Billets .. 16 0 to 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot... 17 0 to 1 0 @ 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs 2. @.w0 1.46 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany auaeed 016 6 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ........-- 017 6 
American Figured Oak ..........-.---+ 013 0 
American Plain _— ep Be tea aap VY) 012 6 
Jap, Figured —- 013 0 
a Plain Oak . 012 6 
NOM a caccasadee<- 015 6 
yin MEM Whitewood 012 6 
African Whitewood .. 080 
African Mahogany .. O11 0 
Australian Walnut .. 019 0 
Amstealign SHG OEE. 2. 5c c ccc cccscce 012 6 
Best Scotch glue ......22....-.. percwt. 5 0 O 
Ligue’ SUR icin. 6 occ ccagnee per gallon 1 2 0 

SOFT WOOD. 


MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
a. a. 
Scantlings in imported sizes d. s. d. 
2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in. by 11 in. 4a 0 0 A 7 6 
PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR British COLUMBIAN PINE. 


Per standard. 
£s. d& 
: in, by ML im, 2 2... eee e eee e eee eeeeeee 71 00 
1 in by 9 in. Per square., 
s. da 
1 in. eo CORE GOONIES. he. occ mesiostasces 5% 63 
If im. ditto 6. cee eee ence eee reece ee eeee 70 6 
; in. J oral and grooved | IID 5-5 S88 3% 3 
MAOMEGNUNEN + cc decacanmemedccdacdder teas - 76 
MATCHING per square. 
s. d& 
Re. ieddced cavadwdedsedtnareucanare 4 3 
Ml  cckeccesavedaducssaseedstavwsetes 45 @0 
BMG, oc scvswtvedasdbiunacvdceccteenines 59 Oo 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
eet ~ bs aera 


S.D. Biscocks Cae. HEaD, a+ TRON 
in. 

33/- 51/- per doz. 

Tomet Bip Cocks FoR ae 


60/- 72/- ae doz. 
S.D. Stop Cocks FOR wan 


tin. fin. lin. 1fin. 14 in 
ae. By | 86/— 209/- 281/—- Bn doz. 
S. C wiTtH Two UNIONS YA Leapb. 


Pe a ‘pin. lin. 1} in. 13 in 
77/6 123/- 240/— 392/- Pym per doz. 
SCREWS. 


45/- 
Dous.e Nut Borer 
tin. jin. Lin. 1}in. 14in. 2in. 
5/6 bs. 11/— 24/- 36/— 56/— per doz. 


HEAVY CROYDON a oe 
4in. jin. im, 4 


72/- 115/-_144/- 288 /— a per doz. 
by con ~_ ayy 
ij in. 14 in 
14/- 18/6. 23/5 Asya as 16 per doz. 
Brass SLEEVES. 
14 in. 2in. Jin. 3tin. 4in. 
10/9 13/6 ee Ra 46/— per doz. 
LEAD TRAPS WITH BrAss CLEANING SCREWS. 
14 x6 Ibs. 14 x sibs — x 7 Ibs. 3 x 7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- 92/— per doz. 
| Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/- _115/— per doz. 


SoLDER.—Ptumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. 
2/6 per Ib. 


Blow pipe 





* The information given on this page has been 
for THe Bumper, and is 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
lowest. Quality and — obviously 


suidupeny Geet Gane hentia rememabered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 





to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


: METALS. 

Joists, Girpers, &C., TO LONDON STATION, PER TON— 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted....... one tated £24 0 0 
Plain Compound Girders ..... eseeeee 26 10 0 

” 9» po Ee 29 0 
I I nec nacis ame oupemes o54 50 37 10 O 


Note.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 
special pieces of an awkward nature. 

MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 

ton. 
Diameter. £ s. d. Diameter. €oacd 
) ea 23 5 0 apt eer 2115 0 
Fs are 22 15 0 in.to2jin. 21 5 
Wiss. c0ts00 225 0 


WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS, 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock wore gross. 


Tubes. Tubulars, and Flanges. 
4°/6" =—4°/6" 19/24” $”/2’ 21°76" 
d ‘ % % % % % 
Light weight ...... S14 474 Si 574 
Heavy weight...... 44 393 41 
Galv. lightweight .. 30 30 30 
Galv. heavyweight... 20 20 20 20 20 
Tubes and tubulars sizes §”/}” inclusive, charged extra 
of 5% less gross. 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 





over. ° 
C.I. HALF-RouND Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
; Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
EE Sees er eres 1/10 1/ Sd. 
DE RE, 0....65 ods coh cece 2/1 1/1 5d. 
LS Se ae | See 2/1 1/il 9d. 
be a ar ee 2/2 2/3 10d. 
See 2/7 2/6 1/- 
O.G. GUTTERS, 
BRE iis die os500s000% 2/4 2/2 6d. 
DR Aix chaweceen cece 2/8 2/2 9d. 
7 eS eer 2/8 2/3 10d. 
BEM Eo Saccc Voie oe 2/10 2/7 1/- 
> eee 3/5 3/- 1/1 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
2/10 1/11 2/11 
2/il 2/3 3/5 
3/8 2/10 4/2 
4/4 3/4 4/10 
4All 4/- 5/10 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Som Prees—London Prices, ex stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. ipe. Bends. ~— 





4/4 3/5 
3/9 5/2 
4/1 6/3 
5/- 7/2 
5/8 8/5 
L.C.C. CoaTeD DRAIN PIre. 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in9 
a a eer 8/il 8/5 14/10 
he ee ee ig We 30/4 
Gaskin, 80/- per cwt. P 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
s. d. 
IROoN.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant 
Quality. ......ccessccsecccseseccccees 20 15 0 
Iron.—Staffordshire Marked Bars........ 2110 0 
DRT Ci URES 655.00 5 «win wis 0:0 0fe c:0ie'sn ppd 1915 0 
DEE Fe BOS ooo 5 ov cicccccncccauscr 2110 0 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 

per ton (two-ton lots). 

Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
20 


MED 3 cinco cs siccesccesancewowns 2417 6 
TT ee eee te ee 25 2-63 
26 GAUge ....2200- ee a See 2517 6 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft.— 
2D GIED 5.03: wn s'n0 wh ccc de vies deeeeeese 00 
DA GAUGES <6 nc acces ccdesccccvebeesees 27 10 0 
GRRE 0 6 ok o's con's 0:0 Ssis'n ov o'n oe ode we 28 15 0 
Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 

BOOED «3a 5.0 i Foo vib b oe ote gcodee 28 10 0 
ee ee ee Per ey ee 29 0 0 
2G GREE an ino so cislch wainicnicine cle sameiele 30 5 0 

Per ton. 
s. d 
Cat Maile, 38, OO MD. 6554 cid cio cose 28 10 0 


ALL NETT. 

MetTAL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per gallon 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .... me 
Genuine White Lead (free kegs) cwt. 
Genuine White Lead Paint (tins free) gall. 
Genuine Red Lead cwt. 
Linseed Oil Putty (free peee) 


a 


cwt. 


Or NK WOO 
PAKHROOO A vA 
WOWOWOOE & 


Utility Putty ........(free packages) _,, 
Size, XD quality fkn. 


THE BUILDER 


Grade Classification A Al 
Craftsmen ...... 2/2 2/14 
Labourers ...... 1/84 1/84 

Aberdeen A Dumfriesshire ....A2 

potthize 36355554 A DOOR ine os os cute A 

En a Dunoon .......... A 

Berwickshire A2 ee A 

Bridge of Allan A East Lothain ...... A 

Broughty Ferry A Edinburgh ........ A 

Clackmannanshire A Fifeshire ........ A 

ener See A Forfarshire ...... A2 

Dunblane A Glasgow 

Dumbartonshire ..A Greenock 

Dumfries ........ Al Hamilton 





The information given in this table is copyright. 


* This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/11 ; Carpenters, 1/1 
Plasterers, 2/- but 2/04 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 362 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from November 1. 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Every 








oi A3 B Bl 
2/1 2/04 2/- 1/114 
1/7} 1/74 1/7 1/63 
Inverness.......... Dd Perthshire ........ A2 
Inverurie ........ Al Peterhead ...... Al 
Kincardineshire svA2 oe som teense 
inross-shire cf: | eo ale wi 
Lanarkshire ...... A a A2 
Midlothain ...... A Selkirkshire .... A2 
Mo py rtry eat Se 
Moray and Nairn B Stirlingshire... A 
ewport ........ Stornoway ...... 
Peeblesshire ...... A2 po eee 
Pe: » ested bateecu cl West Lothain A 


1 
Painters, 1/11 ; and Labourers, 1/64. 








VARNISHES, &c. 
Per gallon. 
s m 


see 
Oak Varnidh occas <asmehents 4 Outside 016 0 
NE a osu v's e's cca nate een * 018 0 
TS ERR BER oe ei 100 
RS eee mt 1.28 
Pale Opal Carriage ............ od 160 
SO, RE St ceive cos cnn * 114 0 
a. eee ee Inside 100 
Fine Pale Paper .......-0s000 vA 100 
Fine Copal Cabinet .......... ~ 140 
Fine Copal Flatting ............ és Li2,@ 
Hard Drying Oak ............ 4 i, a; @ 
Fine Hard Drying Oak .......... vi i oT 
Fine Copal Varnish ............ “i 1.2: 6 
Pale AE * 2 aE es va 114 0 
Best WD cnc irreeher es ¥$ > be hese Sky dns 1 4 6 
Best Japan Gold Size .......... si 114 6 
MOUS ON IRE ong civcicec css ccc scdee 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ........ 014 0 
be ee | ee ere 09 6 
SERIE: a yh osg 8’. diesmas'as eighties «Spe 016 O 
ONE IED nesses ns sien nGit SOHO 1m 017 0 
French and Brush Polish .............. 14 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............- 011 0 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton 

(Delivered in London.) £8. 
Leap.—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. and up ...... 38 0 O 
EE OUD 0 6c sickicca es paaparnwed ates 40 5 0 
|) a ee eee 4450 
Oe: AE RS ee rae 49 5 0 


Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per | 
cwt. extra. 
Old lead, ex London area, 

i per ton 


] 
Ot BM: 2... 5...%4 sais 0 0. 











Ss 
es 


AYGEE 


LIMITED 


also manufacturers of : 
PATENT GLAZING LANTERN & 
SKYLIGHTS. COPPERLIGHTS. 
IRON STAIRCASES & RAILINGS 
ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK 


wy 


100 Westminster Bridge Road, 


LONDON S.E.1 
‘Phone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 





Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices 
vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDERS 
NEW BUILDINGS 


COATBRIDGE.—Dairy buildings and milk- 
house, etc., to be erected at East Shawhead 
Farm, for which the architects and measurers 
are James Davidson & Son, 6, Academy-st., 
Coatbridge. 

GLASGOW.—Housing Committee accepted 
offer by Stuart & Sons (Housing), Ltd., to erect 
prototype block of four-flatted houses, illus- 
trating their new method of construction, at 
£3,187. 

GLASGOW.—Corporation to erect canteen 
and other buildings at Kingarth Farm, for 
which the architect is Robert Bruce, Municipal- 
ldgs. 

UDDINGSTON.—Alterations and additions 
proposed at George Picture House, for which 
the architects are John MeKissock & Son, 58, 
West Regent-st., Glasgow. 





Change of Address. 

The Brightside Foundry and Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., are moving their Glasgow 
offices into more commodious premises at 
113, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, C.2. 
Telephone number as before—viz., City 
6149/0. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 


Per ft. super. 

ASiag: bce Gee canta oes ota ea 3g 
25 Os. Close of Oe ey 2... vaginas sices vests 5 

Bly ovate oh bs heee caberhsana< etnies eet s-4il> en 6k 

DMMEPMG. es aie etevecelaetaie i iousers vais alaiea-a ha tea ace aii 8b 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 
Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. 
Rolled plate, 4 in. 


























Rough cast double rolled, ¥% in. .... . 79d. 
Rough cast double rolled, } in. ..... . 79d. 
Figured rotled, and Cathedral, white. - 63d. 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted : 
SRA Le, eg A . 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
MUMMUOE @ UE. TEES occ va ccoctncccccrtunsoene q 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double 
rolled. 
Per ft. 
p # .¢, 
Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick ......... ee, oS 
Wire Bast, 4 in. thick .... 0 9 
Georgian Wired Cast .. 0 10 
“ Calorex ” Sheet, 21 oz. a 
on vas ee 3. 40 
s Cast, $ in. thick ... 0 9% 
ee Fe fe in. thick . te 
ie aa SD ig el Lee i ie Sg le BAS 
Non Actinic Glass, 4 in. thick .............. 0 94 
os ‘* set CMTE co tacrcce co tee 10 
fs. pet sot Ee vids eccteer uae » Seat 
“VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 
“Vita” Plate Glass, about $; in. thick— a; d. 
De Se aenecut sn citicnal ochasisee vines Ss: ® 
i GL LEE LEELA ERAGE A 7 6 
“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. ........ 20 
Cathedral ‘ Vita ” Glass : 
$ im. THICKNESS 0.005020 s cc cccccecopenesvie 20 
fs in. SEO OEE BARE ES” BT 3 0 
fs in. Georgian Wired “‘ Vita” Glass........ 3 6 
GLASS BRICKS. s. d. 
P.B. 1—8 in. x4} in. x 3} in. 2 9 each net 
P.B. 2—5# in. x 53 in. x 3% in. 2 voi, 
P.B. 3—73 in. X73 in. x 34 in. Siri, 
P.B. 32—7}in.xX7#in.x3$in. .... 3 6 ,, 
Radiused Corner Brick to match up with— 
PB. 2 a 4 
Pee: S. 
P.B. 32 











pee ——— 


a. 





ery 


PPR RRPRD PER 


IB 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. 080 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of neers are ars! 
jor mY submission of tenders; yp 

enetes closing date for aupiationa: t ode 
a address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained: 


BUILDING 


MAY 9, 
Cumberland’C.C.—Improvements at Bewcastle 
Pak school. J. H. Haughan, County A., 4, 
Ifred-st, North, Carlisle. 
Dewsbury T.C.—Erection of 
Boro’ A., and Buildings S. 
Lanchester R.D.C.—Erection of depot for 
refuse-collection vehicles. E. and §S. 


sub-stations, 


MA 
*tisle of Ely C.C.—Erection of staff cloak- 
room and W.C. at Girls’ High School, Wisbech. 
R. D. Robson (A.), County A., County Hall, 
March, Cambs. Dep. £2 2s. 


June 13. 

*tisle of Ely C.6.—Erection of dining kitchen 
and dining hall, together with brick boiler 
house, fuel store and covered way at Queen’s 
School, Wisbech. R. D. Robson (A.), County A., 
County Hall, March, Cambs. Dep. £2 28, 
Tenders by June 13. 

MAY 19. 

*Salop ©C.C.—Erection of two prefabricated 
huts. A. G. Chant, County A., 5, Belmont, 
Shrewsbury. 


Tenders by 


JUNE 1. 
“Alton. R.D.C.—Erection of public con- 
yeniences at Bordon. A. E. Bennett, §., 19, 
Lenten-st., Alton, Hants. Dep. £2 2s. 


*Solihull U.D.G.—Rebuilding 4 houses. C. R. 


Hutchinson, .A.M.Inst.C.E., E. and §&.,. 90. 
Station-rd. Dep. £2 2s 
NO DATE. 


erection of rein- 


Kensington.—Supply and 
Penfold, 23, 


forced concrete Dutch barns. E. J. 
Wetherby-gdns., London, S.W.5. 
_Kensington.—Supply and erection of 200 
single and 200 double prefabricated garages. 
Fei. Penfold, 23, Wetherby-gdns., London, 
~ W.O. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
amet ETc. 


MA 
Newbury ¥.0.—Extemal painting and re- 
decorating of 211 houses. nitary Inspector 
and Housing rong - | opal bidgs. ‘ 


Bromley 7.0._-Religeocation and repairs to 
dwellinmee Property Manager, Estate Office, 
Holbrook-way, eee \- 


AY 14. 
Mitford and Launditch R.D.C.—Painting 132 
houses. Barton, C., Guildhall, East 


Dereham. 

Southport E.C.—Internal painting to schools. 
Ed. Office, 1, Eastbank-st. 

Sout thport 'C.B .—Painting various structures 
r- parks and recreation grounds. B.E. Dep. 

1 


MAY 15. } 

Leeds E.C.—Painting and Sooeenhiet of edu- 
cational buildings. Ed. Office 
29. 


MAY 
*Salop C.C.—Painting and redecoration of 
schools and tarpaving = playgrounds. A. 
Chant (F.), County eA, . Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


AY: 31. 
*Ashton-under-Lyne.—Interior decorating at 
Market Hall and exterior painting of roof. 
Lowe, Housing Manager, 63. Warrington-st., 
Ashton. 
ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


MAY 9. 
+Doncaster C.B.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. . Ford, Estates S., 3, Priory-pl. 
Dep. £5 5s. 
MAY 10, 
Sturminster R.D.C.—Construction and main- 


tenance of approx. 850 yds. of 7 in. and 9 in. 
dia. stoneware and cast-iron sewers, etc., at 


Rixon, Sturminster ~ Newton. Lemon ‘and 
Blisard, Ou Consulting E., Castle-la., Southampton. 
e 
11. 
Solihull U. p.0,~Constraction of roads and 
sewers. E. and 8. aap ine £2 2s 


Doncaster C. iE “Ronstraction of roads and 
sewers, jemperery housing site No. 2. Bstates 


8. Dep. £2 

Flint 5.0. "Providing and laying about 
300 yds. 5 in. dia. and about 1,300 yds. 4 in. dia. 
cast-iron ipes, etc. Williams and Clarke, 
5 and 6, Godstall-chrs., Chester. 


c.B.—Construction of roads 


South Shields 
Acting BE. 


and sewers (Contracts A and B). 
Dep. £2 2s. 
MAY 14. 


Beckenham T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Beck-la. B.E. and & Dep. £2. 


THE BUILDER 


Gosport T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers on three sites. B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 
each site. 

Long Eaton U.D.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. Contract No. 1. H. Raven, 
Dep. £5 5s 
i) 7 ate ding T.6.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. J. M. Davies, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 15. 

Billericay U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Manor House estate. S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Chesterfield T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and §. Dep. £1 ls. 

Gt. Yarmouth C.B.—Construction of roads 
and sewers at Shrublands estate. 

Hartlepool T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. 

Poole T.C.—Construction of ronas and sewers 
at Oakdale. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Stoke-on-Trent _ T.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. City E. and 8. Dep. £3 in 
Treasury notes. 

MAY 19. 


*Woking U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. H. P. Tame, A.M.Inst.C.E., 8. and A. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


MAY 9. 
Birkenhead T.C.—Architectural Assistants. 
Candidates should be A.R.I.B.A. or equivalent. 
£434 16s. p.a. Write, quoting EAl166XA, to 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Appointments Dept., Central (T. and 8.) Regis- 
ter, Room 5/17, Sardinia- st., Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, for necessary forms. 

Malden and Coombe T.C.—(1) ree En- 
gineering Assistant, A.M.I.C.E. and A.M.I.M.& 
Cy.E. preferred. £350 p.a., plus £50 bonus. 
re woe es pa Engineering Assistant, 

A.M.I.M.&Cy.E p.a., plus £50 bonus. 
Ref. BUA; (3) Bonide Surveying a, 
P.A.8.I. (Bidg.) or A.K.I.B.A. preferred. 

e. plus £50 bonus. Ref. EA.1347XA; 071) 

enior P Architectural Assistant, A.R.I.B.A. pre- 
ferred. p.a., bonus £50. Ref. EA.1348XA. 
Write, meee. ref. numbers, aa bm of 
Labour and ational Service, intments 
Dept., Central (T. and 8.) Resiten m 5/17, 
Sardinia-st., Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for 
necessary forms. 

Salop C.C.—Architectural Assistants. A. G. 
Chant PF. ), County on at os Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


Poole 0.8.—Architectural " Assistant. (Candi- 
dates must have been born before 1923. £360- 
£15-£450 p.a. _ Write, quoting EA.1387XA, to 
Ministry of Labour and ational Service, 
Central (T. and S&S.) Rogie. Room 5/17, 
Sardinia-st., Kingsway, ondon, W.C.2, for 
application “form. 


MAY 1 
T.c, — Architectural 


ea Assistant 
(A. Pe LB. 4. or equivalent). £400 p.a., plus 
bonus. Write, quoting EA.1135XA, to Minist 


of Labour and National Service, Central ( 
and 8.) Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for application form. 
Hailsham R.D.C.—(a) Permanent Senior 
Engineering Assistant. £365-£15-2£410 p.a., plus 
£59 16s. bonus. Ref. E.1535XA; (b) Temporary 
Junior Engineering Assistant. £200-£15-£245 
p.a., plus £59 16s. bonus. Ref. ESCA, 
Write, quoting ref. number, to Ministry of 








The Leading Office for 


Contract 


Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 





MOTOR 
Erc. Ere. 
Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 


23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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Labour and National Service, Central (T. and 
S.) Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2, for application form. 

Norfolk Be remparkey Assistant . Archi- 
tect (A.R.I.B.A. or equivalent). £600 p.a., plus 
£59 16s. bonus. Write, quoting EA.1307 to 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Central (T. and §.) Register, Room 5/17, 
Sardinia-st., Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for 


application | form. 
C.B.—Temporary Assistants. 


Southampton 
County A., The Castle, Winchester. 


*Somerset C.C.—Engineering Assistant. £550. 
£25-£600 p.a., plus. bonus. O. Harris (A.). 
County A., Par -st., Taunton, Somerset. (Three 


references required.) 

*Somerset ©.C.—Temporary Class II Archi- 
tectural Assistants. £310-£10-£350 p.a. R. O. 
Harris (A.), ae: A., Park-st., Taunton 


AY 14. 

*East Ham 8.0.—Town Planning Assistant. 
A.M.T.P.I. or equivalent. £370-£15-£445 p.a., 
plus bonus 19s. p.w. Write, quoting E.A.1097XA, 
to Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Appointments Dept. (A.3 (b)),. Room 5/17, 
Sardinia-st., gsway, London, W.C.2, for 
necessary forms. 

*Manchester Housing Committee. 
Assistant Architects. £400-£450»p.a.; (b) 
Assistant Quantity a hig £400-2£450 p.a. 
Bonus £59 l6s. Pos Hughes (F.), Director 
of Housing, ‘own eT (two references 
required). 

*Tottenham T.C.—Town Planning Assistant. 
pandicates mes have been born before 1923 


and be 1, .A-M.I.C.E., ABA Ci 
equivalent, “ewes. plus bonus 23s. p.w. 
Write, quoting E.A.1393XA, to Ministry. of 


Labour and National Service, Central (T. and 
8.) Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, for application forms. 


MA 
*Worthing Tc. Architectural Assistant. 
£600-£25-£700 p.a., plus £59 16s. bonus. Write. 
quoting E.A. 1172XA, to Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Central (T. and S.) Register, 
Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, London. 
W.C.2, for application form. 


17. 

*Doncaster E.C.—Teacher of Plumbing at 
Technical High School for Boys. Forms from 
V. H. Hoskin, net Ed. Officer, Ed. Offices. 

U.D Technical 


*Frome cc. — Temporary 
Assistant. £400 p.a. Write, quaying E.1568X A, 
to Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Central (T. and S.) Register, Room 5/17, 
Sardinia-st., Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for 
application form. 

*Gravesend 7.C.—Architectural Assistant. 
£365-£15-£410 p.a., ath bonus. Applicants 
should be members o -B.A. . H. Brown, 


B.A., 4, 'Woodville-ter., Gravesend. 
MAY 


18. 
*Shefheld T.C.—4 Temporary — Archi- 


tects. _£300/£400, plus bonus. G. Davies 
(E.), City A. ag references Vithba) 


*Exeter T.C.—(a) Principal Assistant Aull 
tect (Education Section). _£450-£25-£500 
plus £59 19s. 3d. bonus. (b) Senior Assiolami 
Architect (Housing Section). £400-£10-£420 p.a., 
plus ‘.¥ 19s. bonus. Candidates must be 
A.R.I.B.A. F. R._ Steele (F.), City A., 2, 
Southernhay West, Exeter. (Three references 
required.) ‘Applications from Architects serving 
with H.M. Forces will receive consideration. _ 

*West Ham E.C.—Full-time Lecturer in Car- 
pentry and Joinery. Application form from 
Principal, Municipal ae Romford-rd., E.15. 

MA 


*Guy’s Hospital. wirlitant Clerk of Works. 
£400, rising to £450 Superintendent, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, ey 


Y 22. 

*West Sussex C©.C.—(a) Assistant Master to 
teach Carpentry and Joinery, Building, Draw- 
ing and Geometry at Junior Technical School 
for Building, Bognor Regis. (2) Assistant 
Master to teach General Building Subjects at 
Junior Technical School for Building, Worthing. 
Application forms from D. of E., County Hall, 
Chichester. i si 


A 

*Calne and Chippenham R.D.C.—Two Housing 
Inspectors. £200-£250 p.a., plus bonus. S. E. 
Holton, C., Bewley House, Marshfield-rd., 
Chippenham, Wilts. 

*Glamorgan C.C.—(1) Principal Architectural 
Assistant. £525-£25-£600 p.a.. (2) Architectural 
Assistant, Grade 1. £425-£25-£500 p.a. (3) 
Three Architectural Assistants, Grade 2. £305- 
£20-£400 p.a. Plus bonus in each case. Appli- 
cation forms — County A., Glamorgan 
County Hall, Cardiff 

*Miners’ Welfare Commission.—Architectural 
Assistants. £300 to £400 p.a., plus bonus. 
Application forms from Establishment Officer, 
Miners’ Welfare Commission, Ashley Court, 
Ashstead, Surrey. wal 


DATE. 
*Notts ©.C.—(a) Architectural Assistants. 
£350-£450 p.a., plus £49 &. bonus; (b) Quantity 
Surveyors. £270-2£350 p. plus £49 8s. bonus. 
Forms from County A., Pyhire Hall, Nottingham. 
aati Employment. —Senior Supervisor, 
Grade III (temporary staff) for Uganda Govt. 
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P.W.D. Write, quoting Ref. No. O.8.718, to 
Ministry of Labour — National Service, 
Apaotenpear Dept., A, 3. Sardinia-st., Kings- 
way, : 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


5,000 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
| OF MASTER 
| BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 





SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
21 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 





"Phone or write 
Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 






THE BUILDER 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

; Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 

Bishop Auckland.—For extensions to hospital : 
*G. Stephenson, Chester-st., Bishop Auckland. 

G{London (Air Ministry).—List of contracts to 
value of £500 or over for week ended April 28. 

General maintenance work : . Bell & 
Co. (Bldrs.), Ltd., London, 8.W.1; Thos, Gill 
& Sons, Norwich; Y. J. Lovell & Son, Ltd., 
Marlow. F 

Surface dressing work: Bituminous Surfacing, 


Ltd., Manchester; Asphaltic Eoedy aye, Ltd., 
Manchester; S. Sutcliffe & Son, Ltd., Yorks. 

Painting work: Stone & Co. (Bristol), Ltd., 
Bristol. 

Electrical work: R. J. Kemp & Co., Ltd., 
Coalville; Building and Colliery Supply Co., 
Ltd., Doncaster H. Wheeler & Co.. Ltd.. 
London, §.W.1 


Lagging work : F. Leroy & Co. (Manchester), 
Ltd., Manchester. 

Structural steelwork: Sinclairs Steel Erectors. 
Ltd., Manchester 

(London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending April 


London: Building, Harry Neal, Ltd., 117, 
Baker-st., London, W.1; civil engineering, John 
Howard & Co., Tinperial House, Dominion-st., 
London, E.C.2; building, Taylor Woodrow Con- 


struction, Lid., Adrienne-av., Ruislip-rd., 
Southall, Middx. 
Lancs: Building, J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., 


Swinton, Manchester. 


Lincs: Building, W. Foster & Sons, Castle- 
gate, Grantham 

Yorks: Building, Sorrell (York), Ltd., 1, St. 
George’s-pl., Mountvale, York; M. Harrison & 
Co. (Leeds), Ltd., Post Hill Quarries, Farnley, 
Leeds. 

Glondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts 


placed by War Dept. for week ended April 21. 
ea 2 te Miscellaneous work, Wm. Sprunt 
& Co., Ltd., Bridge of Allan, Stirling; Ramage 
and Cooper, Perth. 

Forfarshire and Fife: Miscellaneous work, 
W. and R. Brownlee, Ltd., Dundee. 

Fife: Miscellaneous work, Frank. Walker, 
Kirkcaldy, Fife. 

Fife and Kinross: Alex 
B. Cant, Limekilns, 


Miscellaneous work, 
Fife. 











Boyle’s «-aicpamp” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING —— 
Emergency Address : Addiscombe 1133 
34, MORLAND AVENUE, E. “CROYDON, SURREY 








HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 











May 4 1945 


Miscellaneous work, Y. J. Lovell & 


Sussex : 
Bucks. 


Son, Ltd., Gerrards Cross, 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 





LONDON: = us. 6177 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.4 
GLASGOW : 

126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS (E. J. Lesdie Ltd.) : 


34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 1 Leeds 24554 
MANCHESTER ah Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 LA 660: 














Having Secured 
the Contract— 
what about the 


Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 

















: BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 
of 


HEAD OFFICE;: 


Tel. ; CHAncery 7901-3. 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 




















WE HAVE REPAIRED OVER 


PROPERTIES ~ 


in the London a: Conault us Now 
about restorin 
houses now and 


wemM NEGUS ro. 


Station Works: KiInG JAMES ST.,S.E.( WAT. 5474) 


Factory or 
war ends. 


en the 

















